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L 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES, AND MEDIAEVAL TRADITIONS. 


=i ERHAPS to few of Joseph Conrad’s many readers 
mi would it ever occur to view him as a deep 
thinker on international politics. Yet, as far 
back as 1905, his Polish blood seemed to feel 
the stir of coming events and, like Kubla Khan 
in Xanadu, he 
... .» heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


In the July number of the Fortnightly Review of that year, 
there is an article by him entitled Autocracy and War, which 
bears striking testimony to his judgment and foresight. Not 
only did he predict the aggression of Prussia, already begin- 
ning to loom considerably larger than a mere probability in 
the minds of many, but he also analyzed the Russian situation 
and gave early warning of Russia’s inevitable collapse. The 
point in the article, however, of special interest for us, now 
that we have entered the War with the determination that 
“the world must be made safe for democracy,” is the arrest- 
ing statement which sums up what was to his mind the only 
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solution to the great international entanglement: “The 
trouble of the civilized world,” he said, “is the want of a com- 
mon conservative principle abstract enough to give the im- 
pulse, practical enough to form the rallying point of inter- 
national action tending towards the restraint of particular 
ambitions.” 

With the world’s conscience now aroused by the War, 
these words, though no more true than when written, sound as 
if uttered by some oracle. The more so, perhaps, since Con- 
rad, like the real oracle of old, left his readers in uncertainty 
as to a definite application of his statement. He gave reasons, 
indeed, and their soundness may be judged from the fact that 
since the outbreak of the War, they have been clearly reflected 
in the opinion which there is good reason to impute to Ex- 
President Taft, that “care must be taken not to put too much 
reliance upon formal declarations and upon the machinery of 
even the most approved international system.”+ But whence 
this principle was to be derived, or what were to be the con- 
ditions for its honest and forceful enunciation, Conrad, 
naturally enough, left the future to decide. That it has done 
so, at last, would now appear to be the case, though the enun- 
ciation has come from a quarter which, doubtless, it never 
entered into the mind either of Joseph Conrad or of his Euro- 
pean readers to suspect. 

On April 2, 1917, in his address delivered at a joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses of Congress, President Wilson made 
this momentous assertion: “We are at the beginning of an 
age in which it will be insisted that the same standards of con- 
duct and responsibility for wrong done, shall be observed 
among nations and their governments that are observed 
among individual citizens of civilized states.” However slight 
one’s acquaintance with the world’s history during the past 
several centuries, such an utterance could not fail to strike him 
with startling effect. At any other period within memory, 
its reception by the nations would have been, to say the least, 
decidedly supercilious. It would have met with pretty much 
the same knowing air with which we might imagine members 
of the fast set listening to the plain statement of an indubitable 
moral principle shyly delivered by some “ inexperienced ” 
innoceni., Yet the remarkable thing about this utterance of 
1The Basis of a Durable Peace, by Cosmos, p. 65. 
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President Wilson’s is that, not only is the public opinion of 
this great country, and ultimately, it may be hoped, of the 
world in general, being gradually committed to the policy of 
working and fighting and suffering, if need be, for the full 
realization of the principle it contains, but that although 
emanating from the chief representative of the youngest of 
the great nations, it is supported by traditions older, sounder 
and more in keeping with Christian philosophy than those of 
any other government in existence today. 

If we look back to the beginning of our own history, we 
find George Washington in his first inaugural address (1789) 
insisting on the same principle in terms even more explicit. 
“The foundation of our national policy,” he said, “will be 
laid in the pure and immutable principles of private morality, 
and the preéminence of free government be exemplified by all 
the attributes which can win the affections of its citizens and 
command the respect of the world. I dwell on this prospect 
with every satisfaction which an ardent love for my country 
can inspire .... since we ought to be ... . persuaded that the 
propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which 
Heaven itself has ordained; and since the preservation of the 
sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican model 
of government, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as 
finally, staked, on the experiment intrusted to the hands of 
the American people.” 

Again in his farewell address on September 17, 1796, he 
touched more particularly on the question of our inter- 
national dealings in these words: “Observe good faith and 
justice towards all nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all; religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be 
that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and foo novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” 

This, in the mind of Washington, as his words indicate, 
was something very new in the world; and from our present 
outlook we may well add that it was something very singular; 
for the same year in which Washington made his first inaug- 
ural address, marks the beginning of the French Revolution, 
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which at one period of its misguided career closely skirted 
the American idea of the State, only to miss it finally by the 
widest possible margin. Yet the fact remains that the con- 
viction that the immutable principles of morality should be 
strictly considered as binding on governments and individuals 
alike, had been held and enforced in earlier times; and in 
this sense there was really nothing new in Washington’s 
speeches. It was merely that the traditions supporting this 
conviction had long since been set aside, and a numberless 
series of attempts made to justify by false doctrines the 
policy and actions of governments that contravened that 
principle. 

In corroboration of this statement, it is interesting to note 
here that, from the date on which Washington delivered his 
farewell address, to the date of the promulgation of the bull 
Ineffabilis (September 25, 1296), in which Boniface VIII. 
sought to bring Philip the Fair of France to a practical recog- 
nition of this same principle, there was an intervening period 
of exactly five hundred years to the very month. As this 
attempt by Boniface, however, proved futile, and as the 
validity of the principle of moral obligation for both State and 
individual began gradually, from then on, to lose its force 
in the world of nations, George Washington’s clear and 
emphatic statement of it may be truly considered as being 
something in the nature of a rediscovery. But as will appear 
in the sequel, not only was it normally accepted during the 
first centuries of the Middle Ages, but its constant enforce- 
ment was the means whereby the real foundations were laid 
for the “republican model of government” mentioned by 
Washington in the passage previously quoted. 

That “international duties and responsibilities are neces- 
sary corollaries of the true conception of the State,” ? follows 
from what we have just seen. Hence it is important to retrace 
the origin and growth of this principle of the State’s moral 
obligation, and to show how it was preserved from utter 
oblivion throughout the period during which it was set aside, 
until, in spite of the adverse influence of opposing forces, it 
again reappeared in our Declaration of Independence, was 
restated by George Washington and his successors, and is 


2 David Jayne Hill, Proceedings of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
section 6, International Law, etc., vol. vii., p. 94. 
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now proclaimed by President Wilson as the only satisfactory 
solution of the grave international problem to be dealt with 
after this War is over. Once it is clear that this principle lies at 
the very root of our civilization; that without it our civiliza- 
tion could not have grown at all, its abstract value, necessary 
“to give the impulse,” will become apparent; while its prac- 
tical reémbodiment in our own traditions and in the founda- 
tions of our government will show it to be a fit “ rallying point 
in international action,” such as Conrad saw was required, 
“tending towards the restraint of particular ambitions.” 

In turning our face to the past, however, we are con- 
fronted by the vulgar misconception that in the Middle Ages 
men looked upon authority as irresponsible, that they con- 
ceived of the ruler as a person who exercised a capricious and 
almost unlimited control over his subjects, and that people 
then had little thought or regard for any rational principles 
of social organization. This, together with the view that the 
Middle Ages were unchanging, is primarily due to the shal- 
lowness and ignorance of the men of the new learning and 
of the Renaissance, and is an heirloom of bigotry and preju- 
dice inherited from the violent struggles of the Reformation 
and of the French Revolution. 

The real facts of the case prove just the opposite, as has 
been convincingly shown by Mr. A. J. Carlyle, whose History 
of Medizxval Political Theory marks an epoch in the treat- 
ment of the Middle Ages by non-Catholic historians. “It is of 
course perfectly true,” he says, very much to our purpose, 
“that medizval society often seemed to oscillate between an 
uncontrollable and arbitrary despotism and an anarchical 
confusion, but this was due not to the want of clear convic- 
tion of the right and duties of rulers and subjects, but to the 
absence of an effective instrument of government. The his- 
tory of medizval society constantly impresses upon us the 
conviction that the real difference between a barbarous and 
a civilized political system, lies in the fact that the latter has 
an almost automatically working administrative and judicial 
machinery, while the former is dependent upon the chance of 
the presence of some exceptionally competent and clear- 
sighted individual ruler.”* Or, to epitomize the matter in 
paradoxical phrase, the Middle Ages had the principles which 

* Vol. ifi., p. 81. 
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only needed enforcing, whereas we, in lieu of principles, have 
the omnipresent policeman to guard from destruction the 
institutions to which the medieval principles gave rise. 

To the men of the Middle Ages the one principle that lay 
behind all authority of the State was the principle of justice. 
In their minds, much more than in ours, imbued as we are 
with Pragmatism, Socialism, and the other isms whose name 
is legion, the only conceivable justification of that authority 
was that it represented justice, and that its primary purpose 
was to maintain justice. Nor were they confused as to the 
meaning of the term, for in their conception “justice is.... 
a quality of will, it is the will to carry out that which is in 
accordance with xquitas, and this is found first of all in God, 
and secondly in man. Neither God’s will nor man’s deter- 
mines the nature of justice, but justice is the conformity of the 
will of God and man with that which is equum, the confor- 
mity of the will of God with that which is His own nature, for 
.... God is xquitas.” * 

Or as the unknown author of the Fragmentum Pragense, 
which antedates the University of Bolégna, expressed it: 
“ Equity is that fair arrangement of all things which demands 
equal rights under the same conditions. Thus God is called 
equity for the reason that he so wills; for equity is nothing else 
but God. This temper when considered as permanently resid- 
ing in man’s will is called justice, and this will when made 
mandatory either by written precept or custom is called law.” 
These judgments formed the basis of the whole structure of 
feudal law, and on the strength of them the distinction be- 
tween king and tyrant became one of the most important of 
all medieval conceptions.’ The authority of the prince was, 
indeed, recognized as coming from God, but this was not 
interpreted in the sense which was claimed for it by Protes- 
tant and Gailican rulers after the Reformation. For not only 
was the prince held to be under God, but also under the law; 
and in medieval conception, law was something not made nor 
created by the ruler, but existing as part of the national life. 
It emanated from custom, and legislative acts were not expres- 
sions of will, but records or promulgations of that which was 
recognized, as already binding upon men. Hence it repre- 
sented ari authority which even the king could not over-ride. 

* Carlyle, vol. ii., p. 11. 5 Ibid., vol. iii., p. 126. 
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In the words of the English medizval lawyer Bracton: “The 
king has a superior, that is God, and the law by which he is . 
made king; and also he has his court, namely, counts and 
barons, for counts and barons are so called as being the king’s 
associates, and he who has associates has a master; if there- 
fore the king should be without a bridle that is the law, they 
should impose a bridle upon him.” ° 

Fully in keeping with all this was the medizeval concep- 
tion of contract; that is, of an explicit or at least an implied 
covenant between prince and people: a conception to be 
clearly distinguished from the speculations of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries relating to an original or primitive 
pseudo-historical agreement between individual members, 
upon which political society was assumed to have been 
factitiously founded. The former, which reappears with its 
correct medizval interpretation in Jefferson’s wording of the 
Declaration of Independence, was but a natural and legiti- 
mate conclusion from the principle of the election or recog- 
nition of the ruler of the community, and from the fact that 
the mutual oaths of the coronation ceremony constituted an 
agreement to observe the law and to administer and maintain 
justice. Moreover, as Mr. Carlyle has definitely pointed out, 
there is no doubt whatever that the normal medizval concep- 
tion of the ruler was of one whose authority rested not only 
upon the election or consent of the community, but was exer- 
cised under the law and constitutionally, with the advice of 
persons who were not merely his dependents or creatures but 
in some sense, however vague and undetermined, the repre- 
sentatives of the community." 

Thus far, it is true, the supposedly modern idea of the 
State as a natural institution had not yet been clearly recog- 
nized. It was not till Aristotle’s Politics were rediscovered in 
the thirteenth century that St. Thomas Aquinas, under their 
influence and with his giant grasp of the principles both of 
reason and of revelation, reached the definite conclusion that 
the State was not merely an institution devised to correct 
men’s vices, but rather the necessary form of a real and full 
human life;* and his doctrine may be said to have made its 
reappearance in the political world when Burke in his Re- 


* Ibid., loc. cit., p. 72, and note. 'Ibid., loc. cit., p. 154. 


8 Ibid., loc. cit., p. 5. St. Thomas I. Q. 96, a 4. 
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flections on the French Revolution stated that “He who gave 
our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed also the neces- 
sary means of its perfection—He willed therefore the State— 
He willed its connection with the source and original arche- 
type of all perfection.” 

Nor, could there be as yet any question of international 
law since all wars, until well on into the fourteenth century, 
were fought on purely feudal grounds. The beginnings, more- 
over, of a commercial policy of an international character do 
not appear in England until the reign of Edward III., while 
Spain and France stand out for the first time as clearly con- 
solidated nations only towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, at a date which synchronizes exactly, or almost exactly, 
with the discovery of America by Columbus.’ But in the three 
great medizval conceptions, viz., that the purpose or function 
of the political organization of society is the maintenance of 
justice; that law as the concrete embodiment of justice is 
supreme over the ruler and the governed; and that the rela- 
tion between king and people is founded and depends on 
mutual obligations and agreement to maintain justice and 
law,’® we have premises concerning the State from which we 
will allow an eminent authority on international law to draw 
our conclusion. 

The “ distinction,” said David J. Hill at the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in 1915, “ between the constitutional State, 
founded upon the principles of justice, and the absolute State, 
founded upon supreme power, has a vital significance in inter- 
national relations. For the absolute State, international law 
is merely a set of arbitrary rules, to which assent and obedi- 
ence may be accorded, or from which they may be withheld, 
as it may be the good pleasure of sovereign power to deter- 
mine. But for the constitutional State there are principles of 
natural justice which are of universal application, for they 
are the principles upon which the authority of the State itself 
is founded. To deny the universal validity of these principles 
and the obligation to observe them in international relations 
would be to stultify the entire constitutional system, and to 
admit that it has no solid basis. In short it would be the 
suicide of republicanism and the reassertion of autocracy; for 


° W. Cunaingham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. i., pp. 265, 479. 
%# Carlyle, vol. iii., pp. 181-184. 
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international law regarded as a form of jurisprudence, is sim- 
ply an extension to nations of the principles of justice upon 
which constitutional government is erected.” * 

Such then, in brief summary, were the ideas that pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom until the end of the thirteenth 
century; and such, as may be seen from the passage above, 
is their present bearing on international law, now that they 
are found reémbodied in the foundations of our own govern- 
ment. And already, as has been shown by James B. Angell, 
“ the policy of the American people has helped make the inter- 
national law of the world more humane and just and 
benign.” 

Now the question presents itself: whence did these ideas 
arise, since antiquity can show nothing comparable with them, 
and how did they come to develop as they did? The question 
is an important one, for it is chiefly in their historical setting 
that the practical value of such ideas is to be judged; it is a 
question, moreover, that must be answered correctly if the 
thought and events of the past and their influence on the pres- 
ent are to be viewed in their right light and in proper per- 
spective. 

First there are many misconceptions to be cleared away, 
among them the common notion that the customs and tradi- 
tions of the early Teutonic societies will alone explain the 
origin and development of medizval ideas on government. 
This is clearly unsatisfactory. For though these customs and 
traditions provided a splendid working basis at the start, they 
furnished no adequate motive for persevering resistance to 
the vigorous tendency of strong and unscrupulous rulers to 
arrogate to themselves absolute and autocratic power; nor did 
they contain any explicit justification in reason for the claim 
they made on men’s minds for allegiance, a justification abso- 
lutely necessary, if adverse influences were to be resisted and 
these same customs and traditions to enjoy a consistent and 
normal development. In addition, however simple the motive 
and justification, they must also be true and in keeping with 
the general common sense and common nature of mankind. 
Superstition cannot account for real progress; least of all can 


it be made to account for the extraordinary progress that char- 


' 2Loe. cit., p. 95. 
%The Diplomacy of the United States—in Narrative and Critical History of 
America, edited by Justin Winsor, vol. vii., p. 513. 
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acterizes the Middle Ages.* Such notions as Luther’s “ justi- 
fication by faith alone” or Kant’s “categorical imperative,” 
which would make the individual a law unto himself, may 
pass as currency with those who have lost their moorings, in 
a civilization sufficiently well organized on a basis of truth to 
resist for a considerable period, by the force of its own 
momentum, the power of false ideas. But it can readily be 
seen that such doctrines would have served but a sorry pur- 
pose, in the mouth of an Augustine or a Boniface facing the 
impatient and unruly Saxon, with the support of no other 
philanthropic society but the Church, and the prestige of no 
other home country but heaven, to back them up. Hence, we 
find the required motive for resistance to manifest injustice 
and the rational justification of what was good and true in 
the primitive Teutonic societies, provided by the teaching of 
Christian truths and enforced by the Church alone. 

Latter day writers have dated modern liberties back to 
Magna Charta, wrung from John Lackland at Runnymede in 
1215, but this again is a mistake. Modern liberties, for all that 
“liberal” thinkers and German or Germanizing philoso- 
phers on government may say to the contrary, began with 
the Christian martyrs. They first won from the State a recog- 
nition of the principle that men are to render “to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Once the fruit of their victory had been gathered by Constan- 
tine in his ratification of the distinction between Church and 
State at the Council of Nicea,** it was not long before this prin- 
ciple effected an entire change in the whole conception of law 
and of the State. To quote a semi-Hegelian: “There was no 
longer to be one supreme and absolute dominion ruling 
equally the whole life of the community. Christianity had 
....Tevealed the great opposition between State and Church, 
so full of consequences for mankind. The State gave up the 
claim to rule conscience by its laws; it recognized that beside 
it there was a religious community with its own principle of 
life, and likewise a visible body different from itself, and 
essentially independent. This was a limit preventing it from 
exercising omnipotent sway. It was compelled to hand over 
religious life to the guidance of the Church. It never, indeed, 


3 Carlyle, vok fii. p. 14. 
44 Ibid., vol. i., p. 177; also Hefele, History of Church Councils, vol. 1. 
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attained to full clearness with regard to its relations to the 
Church, but the freedom of religious belief and the reverence 
for God were saved from the arbitrary will of the temporal 
ruler. The authority of Christianity depended not on him. 
Further, the Christian universal empire was no longer to 
devour and annihilate the various nations, but to assure to 
all of them peace and justice. The medizval Roman emperor 
was not absolute lord over all nations, but the just protector 
of their rights and freedom.”** From this to Magna Charta, 
to the establishment of Parliament and to our own Constitu- 
tion was, undoubtedly, a long process of development. Yet, 
when all is said, these were but by-products, in the temporal 
order, of the first initial victory of Christianity over Paganism. 

Out of the principles on which this victory was won there 
followed logically, as far as the Church’s stand in the matter 
was concerned, the great conflict between the Papacy and the 
Empire and the struggles between Church and Crown in Eng- 
land and in France. It has been traditional, of course, with 
non-Catholics to blame the Church and especially the Popes 
for all these quarrels. But, prescinding from the carefully 
scientific work in justification of the Papacy done by Catho- 
lic historians (whom the votaries of private judgment, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, insist on ignoring), a com- 
plexus of testimony in favor of the Popes now exists, through 
the independent admissions of mutually conflicting non-Cath- 
olic historians. The grudging manner common in these ad- 
missions proves them to have been extorted by the objective 
fact that the emperors and kings were the real aggressors and 
not the Popes. 

Bluntschli well says: “The idea of the national State had 
perished, destroyed by the breaking-up of the national and 
political unity, by the feudal system, by the conflicting claims 
of territories, estates, and dynasties. What remained of the 
Roman empire was rather an ideal international, than a polit- 
ical union of Western Christendom, and this union was held 
together more by the authority of the Pope and the Roman 
clergy than by the empire.” ** Had the Popes and the clergy 
not stood firm against the lawlessness and the autocratic 
aspirations of emperors such as Henry IV. and the Hohen- 


%* The Theory of the State, J. R. Bluntschli, English Translation, p. 29. 
*% Loc. cit., p. 45. 
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staufen or of Kings like William Rufus and John Lackland, it 
is impossible to see where there could be any room in the 
world today for justice, liberty or constitutional government 
or any solid ground for international union. If on the 
Church’s part there was a long protracted struggle against the 
repeated encroachments of the temporal powers, it was due to 
her consciousness of being in the possession of rights that were 
inalienably hers by reason of the constitution given her by 
Jesus Christ Himself and which no power on earth, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical, could in any way justifiably curtail. But 
“it was no part of the papal theory, as held by Innocent III.,” 
for instance, “to regard the Pope as a universal temporal 
monarch, or Rome as a centre of domination in all particulars 
.... It was supremacy in the realm of religion and morality 
that (he) had in mind when he proclaimed the superiority of 
the papal to the royal or the imperial authority . .. . His 
motive was not therefore to merge the spiritual authority in 
the civil, nor the civil in the spiritual, but to subordinate the 
one to the other in such a manner as to guarantee the peace 
of the Church and the security of its head.” 

That this, moreover, was the attitude of the Popes in gen- 
eral is clear from the fact that Gregory VII., against whom the 
strictures of Protestant prejudice have been mainly leveled, 
in his many letters to the various kings of Europe in his day, 
emphatically describes secular authority as being derived 
from God, and as finding its true character in the defence 
and maintenance of justice; and his hope was that there might 
be a true concord and agreement between the sacerdotium 
and the imperium, the two authorities which God has 
appointed to rule over the world.** The plain and simple 
truth is that it was principally through the Church and the 
influence of the Popes, that the States of Europe came into 
existence at all as well-regulated communities possessing 
authority and aiming at prosperous independence. 

“That Christianity,” to quote an Oxford scholar, 
“ elevated the royal power, was the result not of the Church’s 
self-abasement but of her lofty conception of duty. The great 
service she bestowed on the kingship was the sense of respon- 
sibility. She destroyed the divine descent and substituted the 


David) J. Hill, History of European Diplomacy, vol. 1., p. 318. 
%* Carlyle, vol. ili., p. 92-105. 
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divine mission. The prestige of a sacred origin was sup- 
planted by the prestige of a sacred function. In holding out a 
lofty ideal of the kingly duty, the Church wished to raise the 
kingly character. At the same time she preached no servile 
obedience. .... But perhaps the Church worked in favor of 
the Crown less directly than indirectly. In paving the way for 
national union by her discipline, her doctrine, and her con- 
solidation and organization, by counteracting the disruptive 
forces which were always threatening to break up the not yet 
consolidated realm, far more than by hedging round with the 
august rites of unction and coronation the accession of a new 
king, did the Church minister to the royal power.” *° 

But in whichever direction she exerted her efforts: 
whether in implanting due reverence for authority in the 
minds of the people or in checking the tyranny of a law- 
less or unscrupulous ruler, the Church was ever insistent on 
the supremacy of just law; and when forced to defend her 
own rights, she was also defending the liberties of the people. 
“ Where Innocent III. had political rights,” says another non- 
Catholic author, “he acted like any feudal lord; where he 
had ecclesiastical rights he acted according to canon law, 
and the practice of the papal chancery .... and all the 
canons directly or by logical inference depend upon the 
Bible; and we shall not understand ecclesiastical pretensions, 
whether in law or diplomacy, unless we regard them as 
the churchmen did, as corollaries from the very words of 
God.” *° 

This ecclesiastical system of law preceded the national 
systems in time and excelled them in precision. G. K. Ches- 
terton but states two plain historical facts when he says, in 
A Short History of England, that “without the Church the 
Middle Ages would have had no law, as without the Church, 
the Reformation would have had no Bible.” 

Now one of ‘the alleged “ ecclesiastical pretensions ” was 
the medizval and Catholic conviction based on “the very 
words of God,” that the Pope has ordinary jurisdiction over 
all bishops in the Church. Kings and emperors might make 
them princes of the empire and barons of the realm, and thus 
obtain for themselves and their people advantages making for 





#H. H. Henson, Constitutional Essays, edited by H. O. Wakeman and A. Has- 
sal, p. 8. * Sedgwick, Italy in the Thirteenth Century, vol. i., pp. 48-50, 
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good government, not to be looked for from an hereditary 
nobility. Such a line of action was entirely their own affair. 
But it conferred on them no right to interfere with the inde- 
pendence of the bishops or of the Church in matters spiritual 
or to over-ride them in concerns of mixed import: partly spir- 
itual and partly temporal. So long as the Pope’s arm was not 
shortened this independence was maintained in spite of all 
disturbances. The episcopal sees of Europe were filled with 
worthy incumbents, and in all questions affecting the rights of 
the individual, the Church was found witnessing to a higher 
civilization and a truer standard of duty, for the Church repre- 
sented the only idea of moral government attainable in that 
age of force, and without the idea of moral government there 
can be no such thing as constitutional liberty.7. As we have 
seen, constitutional liberty did exist and was, in theory at 
least, normal to this period of the Middle Ages. As President 
Wilson says in The New Freedom: “The only reason why 
government did not suffer dry rot in the Middle Ages under 
the aristocratic system which then prevailed, was that so many 
of the men who were efficient instruments of government were 
drawn from the Church—from that great religious body 
which was then, the only Church, that body which we now dis- 
tinguish from other religious bodies as the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Roman Catholic Church was then, as it is now, 
a great democracy.” ** 

If we turn to England, the country whose institutions and 
the principles they embody have contributed most to our 
idea of the State, we find that the controversy between Church 
and Crown centred mainly around two questions: the one, 
the right of appeal to the Pope and papal provision for Eng- 
lish sees, the other, the king’s right to tax Church property. 
With the former and its deep significance for Europe in gen- 
eral, we have just dealt. So long as it was settled in England 
in accord with the just claims of the Church and of the 
Papacy, England developed normally and rapidly along the 
line of healthy medizval ideas; for she was thereby endowed 
with a succession of strong prelates who were zealous in the 
defence of the Church’s rights against all over-weening claims 
advanced by successive kings in the matter of taxation. 

What this zeal and sturdy resistance has meant to the 


2H. O. Wakeman, Constitutional Essays, p. 295. 2 Ch. iv., p. 85. 
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world and to us Americans in particular, may be judged from 
the fact that by it were established the first precedents for the 
grounds of complaint enumerated by Jefferson in our Declara- 
tion of Independence. To Thomas 4 Becket we owe the first 
refusal of a subject to pay a tax to the Crown which he believed 
to be unjust; a refusal as bold, indeed, and certainly no less 
patriotic than that of John Hampden centuries later. Hugh of 
Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, was the first to maintain success- 
fully (1197) the doctrine that the lands in England were not 
taxable by the king for the prosecution of a war with which 
England had no concern. Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, pre- 
ferred exile in 1297 rather than submit to the levying of a tax 
upon the clergy which they had not in any way consented to 
grant. Again, in 1252, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and friend and adviser of Simon de Montfort, led the opposi- 
tion to the king’s attempt to take a tenth of the revenues of the 
clergy on the pretext of a crusade. But most momentous of 
all was it, when in 1297, Archbishop Winchelsea, armed with 
the bull Clericis laicos of Boniface VIII., obtained the confir- 
mation of the charters by Edward I. whereby taxation was put 
under the conirol of Parliament. “That the constitution of 
England,” says an historian of the Oxford school, “ was event- 
ually under Edward I. formed on the basis of a monarchy lim- 
ited by law and guided by Parliament, by which was secured 
to each individual the enjoyment of public and private right 
guaranteed by the law and defended by Parliament, was due 
in no slight measure to the constant influence of Church opin- 
ion on the side of liberty, to the educating effect of Church 
principles, to the example of Church polity and to the self- 
denying patriotic labors of men like Stephen Langton, 
Edmund Rich and Winchelsea, the leading minds among the 
clergy.” * 

Such then were the early circumstances and conditions 
under which the principle that the State has moral obligations, 
originated and developed. Such also were the traditions built 
up in support of it. The principle, as we have seen, reappears 
clearly in the speeches of Washington and has now been defi- 
nitely extended to the whole question of international rela- 
tions by President Wilson. Yet the immense import of these 
last two events can never be properly appreciated unless we 

%H. O. Wakeman, loc. cit., p. 308. 
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realize that from the establishment of Parliament in 1295 to 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, there was—in so far 
as the principles were concerned whereon the governments of 
Europe rested their authority—a real gap in the sound devel- 
opment of normal political thought. 

When, thanks to the firmness of Archbishop Winchelsea 
and the influence of Boniface VIII., medieval traditions, as 
regards the State, were at last crystallized by the permanent 
institution of Parliament, it was none too soon; for it was in 
the previous year, as we have already seen, that Boniface had 
been obliged to rise up in their defence against Philip the Fair 
of France. In the bitter struggle between these two, Philip 
represents the force of absolutism without restraint, while 
Boniface stood for the old medizval ideas of autonomy under 
the safe-guarding supremacy of law. When, consequently, 
Philip won, as a result of “ the sacrilege of Anagni,” the nor- 
mal progress of medieval society was brought to a close. 
Henceforth the false Gallican theories of the divine right of 
kings, which appear boldly for the first time in the declara- 
tions of the Etats Généraux of 1302, begin to cut across every 
liberal tendency and every generous influence at work during 
the period we have just reviewed. It only required the doc- 
trines of Luther and Machiavelli to put absolutism in full 
possession and subject Europe to the weight of the autocratic 
power of the kings and rulers of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Happily, before these events took place, St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274) had furnished a deeply reasoned and 
systematic justification of what was true and good in the old 
order of things. He, perhaps more than anyone else, by the 
sound development of ideas far ahead of his own times, 
paved the way for the full and legitimate reéstablishment of 
the fundamental medieval principles upon which the Ameri- 
can states are founded. For Suarez and the other Scholastic 
philosophers and theologians of the seventeenth century did 
but follow in his footsteps; and to them we owe the only solid 
theoretical foundation possible for international law. 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
BY ANNIE KIMBALL TUELL. 


mAlENRYK SIENKIEWICZ should have died when 

a there would have been time for the word of 

literary honor. As it is, he has gone to his grave 

with but a cursory acknowledgment of his emi- 

nence in the world of letters. His genius has 

represented most familiarly, to the Western world, Polish 

character and Polish patriotism, but at this acute crisis in 

Polish history, individual tribute to that genius dissociate 

from its nationalism, has been withheld as an impertinence. 

Any critical memorial for Sienkiewicz, if we indulge it at pres- 

ent, must be but the recognition of his service to the “ hope of 

Poland,” that Poland which, in the restrained words of a 
Sienkiewicz appeal, “has deserved well of humanity.” 

She has deserved best, by the very -preservation of her 
hope. For the persistence of the Polish national genius, obsti- 
nate through apparent extinction and reénforced by national 
tragedy, is the best reassurance we have in these stricken days 
when men’s hearts fear to look into the future. Long ago 
Sienkiewicz liked to repeat, for Polish comfort, the old saying 
of Charneyetski: “I am grown not out of salt nor out of the 
soil, but out of that which pains me.” And today there is 
international need for such consolation. We watch, with mis- 
giving, on the battlefields of Europe the visible reality of the 
old Greek myth, where the children born of the dragon’s teeth 
destroy one another implacably, sorrowfully. Have we always 
been sure that none can quell the spirit of England? Then 
why the note of defiance in our chants of love? Shall the 
spirit of the chainless mind be certainly and eternally French? 
Yet hhow often in history the prophecy has been fulfilled: 
“The time shall come when mighty Ilion shall be laid low! ” 
But in the clutch of doubt let us remember the Polish nation, 
* come to true national consciousness since it lost its place upon 
the map, wrought into discipline from the necessities of im- 
potence, schooled in development by the pressure of hostile 
propaganda and expropriation. We may remember too, that 
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Polish literature has grown richly self-expressive through 
national sorrow, and has achieved its characteristic utterances 
from the inspiration of patriotic shame. 

In the scale of this distinguished literature our Western 
minds should, under no circumstances, venture to fix the 
place of Sienkiewicz. We are prone, they tell us, to ascribe to 
him a disproportionate eminence in the lively Polish fiction 
of the present. We may accept, without dispute, the qualified 
applause of those European critics who would temper the 
excesses of the Sienkiewicz cult, and assert that Sienkiewicz 
expresses but partially the contemporary spirit, “in its 
humanitarian inquietude and social fervor.” For this very 
limitation, he may represent all the better that body of the new 
Poland for whom, before the War, the national question was 
prior and essential to all others, which was not merely mod- 
ern or democratic, but doggedly Polish. 

He was not of the old Poland nourished upon sacrificial 
dreams and noble delusions. With his contemporaries, he 
had left far behind the high-strung traditions of the great 
romantics, their ecstatic devotion to the sheer ideal of Polish 
rebirth, which made the immortal life of Mickiewicz and 
Krasinski—their exultations from despair rejected, their tense 
companionship with passion-charged abstractions, their 
apocalyptic visions of a “holy Poland,” whose sorrows, like 
unto none other sorrows, should work redemption. Such 
faith, torture-nourished, was lovely even in disease. But the 
Poland of recent years has not sought to save herself by ideals 
alone. She has been pitted not against the dominations of 
evil in abstract places, but against flesh and blood, that is to 
say against Germany and autocratic Russia. She must per- 
sist and increase by methods learned from Germany. And 
she has had to better the instruction. 

Sienkiewicz, then, was of the new Poland which would 
prefer to walk without fainting rather than to soar with 
eagles. He was of the Poland which had learned, according 
to the interpretation of its leaders, to admit economic neces- 
sity and geographical ultimatum. He was of the strong spirits 
mobilized for work in that nation of dreamers, who would . 
grapple with oppression by counter-construction, and oppose 
to encroachment the conservation of force, which would 
strengthen the Polish character for the race struggle by a 
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policy of criticism and deliberate disillusion. Still Sienkiewicz 
was of the camp which, recognizing the consequence of the 
practical issue, would still preserve for the Polish struggle 
the idealism necessary for its success. “I see the necessity 
for quiet and iron labor, but I do not see the necessity for the 
repudiation or renunciation of any ideals. And I will tell you 
too that the Pole who does not bear that great ideal at the 
bottom of his soul is in a measure a renegade.” * 

The share of Sienkiewicz in this common labor was to dis- 
cover and to liberate in fiction the springs of national health. 
His was a courageous choice for the subject of Russian Poland, 
where under the bureaucratic rule, for all the stirrings of 
potential energy, the faith of reformers must act with least 
assurance; where the patriot, denied the privilege of efficient 
service, must see the kernel of society threatened with decay, 
stricken with civic disease it was not permitted to cure. In 
such environment fiction for fiction’s sake may well have 
seemed to Sienkiewicz, as to his fellows, fit only for his aver- 
sion, the decadent and the dilettante. Still less could he. re- 
strain his native abundance within the canon of the problem 
novel. Why contemplate too steadily problems it is forbidden 
to solve? His regenerative service must be a contribution to 
national fiction, wholesome, sound and vigorous, “for the 
strengthening of hearts.” “Let us speak,” said Bigiel, “not 
of death but life, and of that which is best in it, health.” ? 

In quest of health, and not in romantic rejection of mod- 
ern reality, Sienkiewicz made the frequent reversions to the 
past for which he has been reproached. 

He has been little prone to salve his country’s humiliation 
by recollection of former glories, by the vainglorious and 
elegiac retrospect which has enfeebled many a noble Polish 
energy. To the Polish reformer, he has felt, less than to 
another, is the regretful backward look permitted. He has 
known—none better—the glamour of arms, the zest for the 
old-time military skill, and the pride in Polish valor. But 
he has had little heart to recall the spectacle of a speciously 
triumphant Poland. The Knights of the Cross unrolls to our 
vision the victorious field of Tannenburg but performs, with- 
out passion, its duty of killing and slaying. On the Field of 


1 Whirlpools, p. 247, Boston, 1910. 
* Children of the Soil, p. 130, Boston, 1895. 
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Glory achieves its plot before the glory begins. And the mas- 
terpiece of the Trilogy prefers to end with the fall of Kamen- 
yets, with the deluge of Turkish invasion barely resisted, rele- 
gating to the perfunctory finalities of an epilogue the fame of 
Hotin and Vienna. 

Nor has he looked back, in the characteristic Polish style, 
to complain at the age-long suffering of that Polish land 
enriched by the blood of centuries. He shows her in her pro- 
longed distress, oft-shattered breakwater of Europe against 
oriental devastation, the stamping ground of sweeping hordes, 
desolated by Cossack vengeance, raided by the perpetual 
advance and retreat of Europe’s preying armies. And the 
repressed sorrow for that protracted discipline, sorrow as 
unsentimental as restrained, works at times to utterance, more 
telling for its reticence. So heavily is fulfilled the curse read 
in the dying eyes of the tortured Cossack, as he watches the 
Polish legions passing by: “May God punish you, and your 
children, and your grandchildren to the.tenth generation, for 
the blood, for the wounds, for the torment! God grant that 
you perish, you and your race, that every misfortune may 
strike you! God grant that you be continually dying and may 
never be able either to die or to live! ” 

Nor has Sienkiewicz looked back primarily to condemn— 
to ascribe to Poland’s improvidence the responsibility for 
her failure. His corrective criticism he has given, to be sure, 
with candor and without abatement. Unblinking as history, 
he has interpreted her suffering as no Messianic sacrifice, but 
as retribution, however heavy, for her own sins. For always 
the work of Sienkiewicz, from With Fire and Sword to Whirl- 
pools, presents a frank study of the Polish character. He 
shows it in its generosities—its gusto and its magnanimity, 
its capacity for high devotion, its passions sensitive and 
intense. He reveals with a no less thorough discernment the 
springs of its weakness—its penchant for evasion and self- 
deception, its denial of fact, its indolence and its indulgences. 
There is the civic irresponsibility of magnates condemning in 
advance to ruin all expended good—the spectacle of a 
Vishnyevetski denied the leadership lest he lead. too well, a 
Voevoda of Vityebsk losing for a feast a precious military 
opportunity,,.a Boguslav Radzivill pulling, in shameless rivalry 
with foreign traitors, for his share of the red cloth, the com- 
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monwealth. There is the turbulent Schlachta stirred to aim- 
less mutiny or to accidental veto by some chance Zagloba. 
There is the instability of a whole people stampeding from 
frontier to frontier, following with equal ease a wind of hero- 
ism or a wind of panic. But Sienkiewicz does not dissect the 
faults of his countrymen for the love of censure. 

Rather with a hope deliberate and daring has he turned 
back for the comfort of a faint-hearted present to discover in 
a past, acknowledged corrupt, the springs of national energy. — 
Boldly, therefore, he chose for the epic background of his 
Trilogy, that master creation of his prime vigor, With Fire and 
Sword, The Deluge, Pan Michael, the otherwise dispiriting 
narrative of Poland’s seventeenth century, when the nation 
was crumbling to patent ruin from outside attack and interior 
debasement. But from these teeming records of violence and 
treachery, of nobilities drifting unregarded, of sacrifice bound 
to predestined waste, of private virtue deflowered by public 
shame, one takes the impress of an energy wholesome, active, 
unimpaired. Let the impotent busy themselves with their dis- 
mal moral-mongering! Let those who lack courage find voice 
for Jeremiads! “Let us speak not of death but of life, and of 
that which is best in it, health!” 

The very romance of the Sienkiewicz novel is as healthy as 
the wind blowing from the clean steppes. Here is a stir- 
ring land of thrilling change and sweeping chance, apt for 
Cossack glory and Cossack vengeance, for the hanker of Tar- 
tar rapacity or for the stealing of brides. Here love is fair 
as from the foundation of the hills, but tipped with danger 
and quickened by the zest of hovering tragedy. Here, too, 
with a superb literary generalship, are fought the recurring 
battles, compelling in their mastery and their tingle of martial 
enthusiasm, sufficient for the beguiling of any pacifist, how- 
ever conscientious, if caught off his guard. Let him even once 
watch Volodyovski at a duel, and like one of our novelist’s 
converted priests he will reach for the imaginary sabre which 
ought not to be at his side. Here too, we must own, is a frank 
brutailty in the ungloved handling of horrors, an apparent 
relish for their description which passes at times the measure 
even of historical thoroughness. But brutality Sienkiewicz 
would maintain to be far more respectable than the niceties of 
fastidious decadence. 
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For the essential art of Sienkiewicz, true to its principle 
of health, has created its abundance from human nature’s 
great simplicities. Distrustful of a society subtilized and 
world-weary, impatient of mincing refinements, he has sought 
most willingly, even in studies of artificial environment, those 
elementary emotions by which all men together rejoice and 
suffer. They are evident in beauty, frank and unconscious 
where hearts are honest and grown to maturity in clear air. 
His art at its best is developed by strokes bold and strong. 
Thus for an early unpretentious work Charcoal Sketches was 
an apt title. And, with few exceptions, in the later plots 
of ambitious scope the lines are plain, full, broadly sug- 
gestive. 

First among life’s simplicities is the pity of it. And the 
early short stories, keen with a cosmopolitan diversity which 
flits from the triflings of the Riviera to the raw American 
backwoods, are, in significant majority, tales of searching 
pathos. The finest have always that pathos known best to 
Sienkiewicz, for all his wanderings, of the peasant soul of 
the Polish village, honest, stupid, inarticulate, faithful, caught 
somehow in the trailings of the larger life above and around 
which it is unable to understand. Such is the quality of the 
unbearable Charcoal Sketches, tragedy of a cottage home 
wrecked in the stupid village world, where a chance rascal 
pulls the strings while the intelligent gentry hold aloof. There 
is little Yanko too, the musician, weak thread of life in an 
abortive body, slighted, disregarded, broken to death, but a 
soul of exquisite harmony, and withal a helpless child. 
Always the demand upon our tenderness is direct, even 
obvious, but at best compelling, humane with the common 
knowledge of the common grief. 

Here is laughter too, hearty and ungrudging, breath of a 
strong spirit in a strong body. It is the unquenchable utter- 
ance of that interior humor, in which critics have felt Polish 
literature deficient. Wit there is too in plenty, if we can 
stop to note that by-product, always with Sienkiewicz, easily 
superior, in its intimate sagacity and off-hand vigor, to the 
bon mot of the professional amateur. But most considerable 
contribution of Sienkiewicz to the fibre of Polish literature is 
his distinctive humor, creative rather than critical, broad rath- 
er than subtle. It is the unwearied relish for the simple traits of 
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human nature freshly discovered with surprise, ever fresh in 
the recognition of their truth. Whoso has followed the hud- 
dling thoughts of Polanyetski dressing for his wedding, has 
heard the antiphonal drunkenness of the Bukoyemskis, or 
has seen the cowardice of Zagloba transformed by fright to 
sudden valor, has witnessed a spontaneous humor, free play 
of organic exuberance, rising by natural necessity like a clean 
fire in pure air. 

Here is love too in open frankness, a primary force. We 
may study, if we will, its debasement in the toyings of a cor- 
rupt Warsaw, degraded to a game of sentiment, wantonness, 
and truant passion. We may watch it in Without Dogma, 
the expense of a palsied spirit in a waste of shame. We may 
trace in Children of the Soil its slow education in the bond of 
marriage. But its characteristic appearance is in the energy 
of a fresh and strong-blooded youth, where passion and devo- 
tion are surging together in a robust mixture of reverence and 
clean animalism, frankly physical, but offensive only to the 
squeamish as the sign not of indulgence but of fecundity. 

Here is the religious instinct. For the typical Pole has 
still in his heart, we may suspect, some Chenstohova, shrine 
neglected or belittled, but at the threat of hostile defacement 
a rallying place for high devotion. Sienkiewicz, to be sure, has 
written as the partisan for whom defence of Catholicism is 
something more pleasant to him still, the best anti-Russian 
propaganda. He has written besides as the assured reformer. 
Knowledge alone could be potent enough to save his Poland. 
And in the thought even of his atheist, Swidwicki, “ Knowl- 
edge without religion breeds only thieves and bandits.” But 
there is more than intelligent policy in the revelation of that 
Catholic worship shown rarely beautiful in souls genuine 
and kindly—the priest Kordetski whose faith once removed 
more than mountains in the Polish cause, the naif and strong- 
souled cavaliers of old time whose trust undoubting was a 
breastplate and a handy weapon. It is revealed most purely 
fair in the hearts of good women in days new or old. It rests 
serene and stable, amid the modern drift of belief and un- 
belief, waiting for the moment of large experience to alter 
life’s ‘proportions and to recall, within the modern soul, the 
elementary need to bow down—an end to which, by the sug- 
gestion of Sienkiewicz well versed in skepticisms, all flesh 
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shall come. “ Destruction takes all philosophies and systems, 
one after another, but Mass is said as of old.” * 

Here too is the love of the soil, instinct rudimentary and 
universal, essential to the sound life of the Polish character, 


‘homely comfort of the Polish heart. It is an instinct as nat- 


ural as the return of the mole to his little burrow. Hence the 
dumb tragedy of uprooted life at each upheaval of a peasant 
home. Hence the tenacity instructed and reénforced, which 
has magnified beyond calculation the life and death grapple 
for the soil of Posen against illegal expropriation. Each social 
theory must be, in the opinion of Sienkiewicz, partial or unten- 
able, which regards the land only as an economic factor, and 
not as the root of a profound affection. In this affection for 
the “ holy land ” is the life of sober security, temperate, whole- 
some, close to the ground, busy with the primordial labor, in 
company with the very processes of growth. “That,” says 
the Marynia of Polanyetski, “is the reali work on which the 
world stands, and every other is either the continuation of it 
or something artificial... .. In all other relations that a man 
holds there may be deceit, but the land is truth.” And the 
search of the Polanyetski family for the full endowment of 
normal living takes them back at last to the country estate to 

become “children of the soil.” ¢ 
The sights and sounds of the beloved Polish land now 
desolate, are never far from our direct vision in the pages of 
Sienkiewicz. There are the fields fertile and grain-laden, the 
lines of alders beyond the meadow stretches, the ponds golden 
in the evening sun, the mists rising under the stars, the night- 
ingale and the homelike frog, the cheerful surroundings of 
quiet husbandry dependent, as of old, upon the harvest. From 
such remembrance, Sienkiewicz, acquainted with wandering, 
has given his share to the literature of the Polish exile. For, 
from the lodgings of the Polish dispersion, has come perhaps 
the world’s most wistful poetry of home; and from the waters 
of their many Babylons, the Poles have perhaps most tenderly 
remembered Sion. Sienkiewicz, intimate with the dumb suf- 
fering of the peasant heart has told in After Bread, with com- 
passionate understanding, the story of the yearning emigrant, 
helpless alike before treachery of agents, the misguided 
efforts of eager benevolence, his own bewilderment, and the 
* Children of the Soil, p. 272, Boston, 1895. ‘Children of the Soil, Boston, 1895. 
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relentless mechanism of the strong Western world. A pure 
image of the homesick soul is the lighthouse keeper of Aspin- 
wall, weary of heart, leaf-tossed to a rest at last, who is 
beguiled from his post by a Polish book and the words of 
Mickiewicz, dearest to the exile: “ Litva, my country, thou art 
health! ” 

But the cherished soil is but the substance of the thing 
unseen, the country of the patriot’s devotion. For her sake 
good men and true are content with barren sacrifice and 
unacknowledged labor. Cleaving to her and to the receding 
hope of her public good, they leave father, brother, wife. Her 
sins at least can be seventy times seven forgiven. Her ingrati- 
tude, if hers alone, can be endured with pardon and serenity. 
Theirs is a common desire—their mother, “Poland as 
they wish her to be.” Theirs is a common discipline—the 
preference of the common service to their personal and im- 
mediate ambitions. 

These who yearn and pray and iaugh and love are folk 
of a sinewy stock, with coursing blood and a tactile sense of 
muscle and bone, emanating vigor and life. Sienkiewicz, how- 
ever liable to critical rigors on the score of taste or tolerance, 
is easily superior as the creator. Taught by experience vivid 
and humane, trained in an apprenticeship of labor unstinted, 
able by nature to catch character in the act, he built up the 
power for the making of men. His production of later years 
flagged, to be sure, the execution grown mechanical, the ex- 
uberance slackened. But in the best work of Sienkiewicz, the 
virile product of his first maturity, as seldom in fiction, the 
word has been made flesh. x 

For our surest estimate as for our first delight, we turn 
still, as of course, to the Trilogy, where the creative power, 
educated in the school of the short story, was first let loose 
for its ambition, the mastery of life in big units upon a back- 
ground of epic scope. 

From the crowd of faces fierce and strongly set, stamped 
with the marks of force or of ferocity, rise to distinctness the 
dignitaries of the historical background. They bear illustri- 
ous names of forgotten lustre, come alive again from the old 
muster rolls, each apprehended in his life-motive, good or 
ignoble. Some few, like the idealized Sobieski, are touched 
up with a romantic glamour to suit the heroics of the story. 
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But for the most part they are big and plainly naturally, thrust 
into a clearness just yet merciful. There is the traitor J -yubor- 
mirski, drawn to honorable duty by an appeal with which 
flattery is shrewdly mixed, but capable of the betrayal to 
which he is destined by his nature and by the temptations of 
the time. There is the lord of Zamost in his fortress, self-satis- 
fied, -unalterably complacent. There is the wreck of the noble 
Radzivill, folding in upon himself the dark tragedy of his 
lonely treachery and crumbling ambition. 

But the immortal figures of the Sienkiewicz Trilogy are 
not oppressively eminent. They are our friends familiar and 
dear through the long companionship of the woven story, 
strongly, simply revealed. We know them the better that 
their traits are few. There is little Volodyovski, of insignifi- 
cant figure but most significant sabre, simple soldier, simple 
lover, simple soul. There is his Basia, vivid, valorous, con- 
fiding as a child, dauntless as a young Tartar. There is Jend- 
zian, rosy and sleek servant, insinuating profit and suggesting 
reward, faithful even to perfidy for the sake of his master 
alone. There is the headlong Kmita, most winning of all the 
young fire-eaters dear to Sienkiewicz, incredibly daring, in- 
credibly devoted, “knowing not how to love or how to hate 
with half a heart.” 

And there is Zagloba, acknowledged master-creature of 
Sienkiewicz, most lovable of blusterers, better at drinking 
than Sir Toby Belch, more inventive of brags than Falstaff. 
The comparison with Falstaff is as inevitable, as it has become 
conventional. The two must go together. But Sienkiewicz 
has perhaps claimed justly for Zagloba a better right to the 
respect and affections of men. In his company, however, we 
are not fastidious for virtues. We love him as he reprehen- 
sively is—boastful, gloriously mendacious, fertile in lies which 
hurry to mind so fast that he cannot always choose among 
them, which grow in geometrical progression with time and 
with his audience—wise in stratagem, valiant in extremity, 
companionable, with his humor not over nice but as ready as 
breath, clearest under the stimulus of fright. We love him 
best, to be sure, in his faithful if sudden heroisms, in his 
devoted friendships, in his inimitable understanding of human 
weakness and human truth. It is a sorrow to leave him at 
the last with the tongue grown quiet forever, cowering in 
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broken age by the coffin of Volodyovski, convinced at last 
that he is old. Far more easily can we bear the ultimate 
humiliation of Falstaff, babbling of green fields and thinking 
upon God. Sienkiewicz dealt relentlessly by his Trilogy, to 
quench its spirits at the end. For whether our good friends 
of these pages are dead or forever out of sight, we take our 
everlasting farewell of them with a sharp protest of per- 
sonal loss. We have had “ an old custom to have them in our 
fellowship.” 

The superb vigor of the Sienkiewicz historical Trilogy has 
drawn to itself a stress of appreciation, slighting perhaps to 
the remarkable modern studies. Though he has chosen for 
his characteristic material the genuine stuff of large sim- 
plicities, he has possessed a lively share of the Polish penchant 
for analysis. He has known how to attack with relish and 
comprehension the contemporary types of urban ineptitude. 
He has portrayed, with protest but with masterly understand- 
ing, the coterie of “artists without portfolios,” the Bukovski 
of Children of the Soil, collector and connoisseur, who having 
dallied away his gifts, comes one day to die, “having eaten 
bread and not paid for it;” the Sidwicki of Whirlpools, cynic 
who defiles with venom the society upon which he lives; 
Ploszowski of Without Dogma, who deadens the capacity of a 
gifted spirit by the drug of introspection. 

But even these scenes of futile eddy are but the setting 
for the Sienkiewicz theme of health. Within the vapid trifling 
of lives desultory or unclean, stands always, among types of 
lesser beauty, one nature pure and regenerative, one true soul 
loving and sincere, which, carrying in itself the principle 
of growth, remains potent to cleanse. It is, by the usual mes- 
sage of Sienkiewicz, the eternal soul of woman, created joy- 
ous and clean of heart from nature’s abundant fountains, 
chastened to understanding power by experience sweetly 
received. She is called Marynia in Children of the Soil, Aniela 
in Without Dogma. She is the Hanka of Whirlpools, the only 
spot of unconquered beauty in that desert of drifting sands. 

Sound study of contemporary Polish society could not shirk 
the political issue. Treatment of the theme by Sienkiewicz, 
a Russian subject of the old régime, needed caution and 
reserve, tempered by the patience which intellectual captivity 
has taught the Poles. But the criticism, when it has appeared, 
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has been all the more telling that it has not usurped the novel- 
ist’s consciousness to the loss of art’s essential sanity. 

Sienkiewicz has not wasted strength in unapplied hatred 
of his enemies. Still less has he adopted the “ romantic ” policy 
of loving them. He did not wait for modern political criticism 
to identify the German as the natural enemy of the Pole. 
From his early work, he set forth with hostile candor that 
stern and respectful animosity for the German which is the 
most deeply rooted of Polish instincts. The Diary of a Tutor 
of Poznan traces with even uncharacteristic vehemence, and 
less than characteristic humor, the tragedy of a delicate Polish 
boy suffering in the German schools from the handicap of the 
unfamiliar language and the deliberate indignities of the 
German discipline. The Knights of the Cross, that sombre 
narrative of brutal, half-pagan days, has a theme selected, not 
first by Sienkiewicz in Polish letters, for the chance it offers 
to flog the Germans over the shoulders of the Teutonic 
Knights. And Bartek the Victor, unbearable tragedy of the 
Posen conscription for the Franco-Prussian war, casts more 
pitiful enlightenment upon the blind cruelty of today’s unwill- 
ing mobilizations for service in the conqueror’s army than a 
dozen reports of Polish commissions. 

Of Russian Poland under Tsarism, seething vortex of 
opposing theories and restive discontents,. Sienkiewicz gave 
at last a political study sufficiently telling in his bleak and sor- 
rowful Whirlpools. The narrative of modern revolutionary 
confusions, tentative, lawless, ineffectual, is rather a mani- 
festo than a novel. Here, for once in the Sienkiewicz mold, 
fiction is stiffened to symbolism, by an analysis so thorough 
and so sombre as to seem at times the finish of disillusion. It 
raises a voice of warning weighted with prophecy, lifted in 
a wilderness of drifting wastes. It is known for the authentic 
voice of Sienkiewicz by its bold grasp of a complete civic con- 
dition; by its sagacity keen but unyielding, by the consistent 
set of a temperament conservative for all its liberality, hostile 
to disorder; by its solemn and insistent summons to the pres- 
ervation of the national hope as the superlative and single 
duty. 

Disdain for the inferior Russian bureaucracy, implicit 
in the very silences of Sienkiewicz, despite his rally-cry to 
Russian colors at the opening of the War, is in this book suf- 
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ficiently patent. This is “the race which does not know how 
to live and does not permit anybody else to live.” Theirs is 
the officialdom venal, retrogressive, stupidly rigorous, which 
ties the hands of the generous and law-abiding, leaving ban- 
dity and anarchy at large. Theirs is the galling check upon 
popular enlightenment, through which alone the country is 
to see salvation. 

Nor are the Poles exempt from the arraignment. Through 
the eyes of Gronski, type of a culture patriotic, liberal, but 
helpless, we watch the frittering of factional energy in the 
folly of counter-agitation. There are the National Democrats, 
interpreted, as we should expect from the pen of Sienkiewicz, 
as a force organized, patriotic, liberal, consistent, but thwarted 
in effectual propaganda by the tamperings of irresponsible 
opposition. There are the Conservatives favorable to the Rus- 
sian entente, sensible, adroit, but short-sighted for far hori- 
zons, ready like Esau to relinquish an ultimate heritage for 
an immediate paltry benefit. “ And with us it is not permitted 
to relinquish anything.” ’ 

There is the béte noir of Sienkiewicz, the Polish Socialist 
party, blamed for the sporadic violence of its desultory revolu- 
tionism, assailed in its logic as “ national-cosmopolitan,” de- 
rided for its Russian affiliations. But the primary attack 
accords with the dogma of the stout nationalist: that the strug- 
gle for the national existence, risked and enfeebled by the 
struggle of classes, was essential even to economic reform. 
“Our Socialists have undertaken the construction of a new 
house, forgetting that we live huddled together in a few 
rooms, and that in the others dwell strangers who will not 
assent to it; or rather on the contrary they will permit the 
demolition of those few rooms, but will not allow their 
reconstruction.” 

Whatever the policy or theory under test, we have but the 
spectacle of effort expended in vain. In vain the wary 
reforms of benevolent landowners. In vain the choice evolu- 
tion of superior culture, destroyed like the fine flower Mary- 
nia, in a moment of unmotived violence. A heavier condem- 
nation still is implied in the moral failure of the youthful 
Kryzcki, type of the kindly and progressive noble, proved 
unequal to the finest test of discipline and self-control. 
“Neither love for woman nor for fatherland will suffice. He 
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will love them, and in a given case will perish for them. But 
in life he will indulge himself.” So ends, by a stern verdict, 
the ancient leadership of the Polish noble: “Such as he will 
not rebuild society.” 

Before revelations so inexorable and so unpleasant, it 
seems at times as if Sienkiewicz, in his later years, accepted 
for himself the conclusion of his cynic Swidwicki: “ With us 
there are only whirlpools. And these not whirlpools upon 
a watery gulf beneath which is a calm depth, but whirlpools 
of sand. And the sterile sand buries our traditions, our civil- 
ization, our culture, our whole Poland, and transforms her 
into a wilderness upon which flowers perish and only jackals 
can live.” But the true Sienkiewicz answers in the person of 
the irrepressible optimist Szremski: “Beneath these whirl- 
pools which are whirling upon the surface of our life there is 
something which Swidwicki did not perceive. There is a 
bottomless depth of suffering. .... With us the people awake 
in the morning and follow the plow in the field, go to the fac- 
tory, to the offices, behind the benches in the shops, and all 
manner of labor—in pain. And why do we suffer thus?.... 
It would be sufficient for everyone to say to Her, this Poland 
of whom Swidwicki says that she is perishing, “Too much dost 
thou vex me; therefore I renounce Thee, and from this day 
wish to forget Thee! And nobody says that..... Jackals seek 
carrion, not suffering. .... So she lives in everyone of us, in 
all of us together, and will survive all the whirlpools in .the 
world. And we will set our teeth, and will continue to suffer 
for Thee, Mother, and we, and if God wills it so—our children 
and our grandchildren, will renounce neither Thee nor hope.” 

Perhaps the unsentimental Zagloba would command to 
make boots for dogs of such consolation. And, indeed, the 
optimism of Sienkiewicz persisted upon a more palpable basis 
than this restrained survival of the old Messianic dedication. 
The policies may have failed in the nation of politicians; the 
nobles, ancient staple of Polish stock, may have lapsed from 
prestige. “There remains yet the solid multitude of country 
peasants. Formerly Dobrowski’s March was a watchword for 
a hundred thousand; today it is a watchword for ten million.” 
And in Hanka Skibianka, peasant woman chanced upon cul- 
ture, is incarhate that which was, before the mortalities of the 
Great War, a hope sufficiently tangible for Democratic Poland. 
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She moves across the dark pages in a bright beauty able to 
heal and to revive, a figure of power, radiating health, strong 
to carry, brave to defend, young to endure, “with a heart of 
a Polish village simple and faithful.” She will achieve her 
honor at the cost of sorrow; she will exact the reverence due 
to her full womanhood; and when men think of her, they roll 
up their sleeves for work. 

By the preservation of such optimism, sustained how- 
ever saddened, Sienkiewicz achieved the supreme contribu- 
tion of his genius to Polish energy. Such faith, perhaps, would 
be harder to sustain today. Hunger may, indeed, in the end 
be strong enough to starve a nation which violence has been 
unable to bleed. But by the indomitable spirit of his life- 
time’s work, Sienkiewicz sufficiently vindicated the inherent 
vitality of Polish culture. For it is the optimism of uncon- 
ditioned vigor, conscious of its function. 

~ “Because I come of a society in which so much power is 
wasted,” he wrote in an early essay, “ every planned and com- 
pleted work fills me with real respect, and has for .me also 
some wonderful and exceptional charm. Whenever I write 
Finis, at the close of a book of mine, I feel something like a 
sensation of delight not only because the labor is done, but 
because of the sensation which comes of a finished work. ... . 
A whole series of books, especially when written in the name 
of a leading idea, is a life task accomplished; it is a harvest 
home festival, in which the leader of the workmen has earned 
the right to a garland and a song, ‘I bring fruit! I bring 
fruit!’ ” 

And in this assumption of power and production, easily 
accorded to the distinguished dead, is still a strong promise 
for the hope of Poland. For we may accept for our “lucky 
word” at the grave of Sienkiewicz the prophecy, however 
qualified, of George Brandes, no great lover of Sienkiewicz, 
but a good lover of Poland: “The future is not to the avenger, 
nor,” altogether, alas, “to the apostle, but to him who labors 
with genius.” 
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THE TOUCH OF EARTH. 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


gypsy. He was living in a flat in the heart of 
Chicago’s tenement district, he and his numer- 
ous family, living respectably behind clean 
windows and pretty window curtains, with com- 
fortable furniture and carpets and holy pictures, and all the 
other material indications of permanent domesticity. To be 
sure, his women folk wore brilliant kerchiefs and he himself 
flamed at the waist with an orange-colored sash. Their Eng- 
lish was good, quite good, and quite piquant with its accent. 
Serbian, he said it was. 

After a snack luncheon, eaten off a red tablecloth in the 
kitchen, I asked him, “ How is it that you can live in a flat?” 

He chuckled behind his big moustache. “It’s not so very 
hard. Today, the cold month..... ” He shivered but a light 
played up into his eyes. “Soon the trees will blossom. Then 
I will blossom too!” 

I went to look him up again—one day in April when I 
chanced to be in his neighborhood. The apartment was occu- 
pied by a family of slovenly and unimaginative Poles. ... . 
He had blossomed! How true to the gypsy type, I thought, 
and went my way. 

Then last winter—February, to be exact—my work took 
me to a group of women in a small Long Island town. They 
were members of a gardening club, and I was there (perish 
the thought!) to talk about testing soils so that they would 
know what seeds to plant and what fertilizers to use. The 
subject was dull at best. I saw a dreary outlook. But—and 
this I had not anticipated—they listened with a singular ardor. 
In gratitude I told them of my gypsy. 

“Yes, it’s that,” sighed one young matron in the front 
row. 

“ And something beside,” prompted an elderly woman at 
her elbow. “It’s the touch of the earth..... I can’t explain 
why, but it works like magic.” 
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Here would I presume to explain why the touch of earth 
is so vitalizing—why it works like magic. Why each year 
more and more men crave contact with it. Why, as the years 
creep on, one feels a hunger for it in his soul. 





I. 

Three things bring us to the earth, and these three hold 
us to it. 

Earth is the oldest thing in the universe, save the love of 
God. Its traditions are unchanging, like the love of God. 
And it is for the benefit of all men, the which also is the love 
of God. 

This earth has been hallowed by the three gardens He 
made: The Eden that God planted eastward, the new Eden of 
the Resurrection which we are told God has planted for us, 
and midway the Garden of Gethsemane. “ We have lost the 
first garden,” says a saint, “ and have not yet attained to the 
other, but the only way to it lies through Gethsemane. The 
first was the Garden of Innocence. The last will be the Gar- 
den of Perfected Virtue; and between lies the Garden of Suf- 
fering.” 

In all three gardens He has labored, for His love has made 
them. He was the first gardener. He will be the last. Be- 
cause they are companions in.that work, gardeners know the 
magic that comes from His having touched the soil. 

The gardener may oftentimes be a fool, but he will be a 
divine fool. “Eyes and ears,” said Heraclitus, “ are bad wit- 
nesses to those who have barbarian souls.” Most folk judge 
by them and by them alone. The gardener judges otherwise, 
for his is not a barbarian soul. Rather is it a reflection of a 
divine paradox. Does not his plow scar the soil that he may, 
in turn, heal the wound with flowers? 

It is said of mystics that they all speak the same language 
because they all come from the same country. So is it with 
gardeners. They hear flowers that sound and see notes that 
shine. Enraptured, they listen to the great fugue of succeed- 
ing blossoms. Their harvest of joy is as intangible as the blue 
sky above. It is an opening of the eyes which those who know 
not the touch of the soil can never comprehend. “The tree 
which moves some to tears of joy,” said William Blake, “ is, in 
the eyes of others, only a green thing that stands in the way.” 
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The soil from which we sprang—that is the soil the gar- 
dener touches. The soil which we can make to bear abund- 
antly—that is the soil in which he labors. The soil to which 
we shall return—that is the soil to breed his noblest dreams. 
Because he is part of it, once one knows the touch of the soil, 
it is to him as something of his own flesh, an alter ego, an abid- 
ing companion, trustworthy if trusted, abundant if disciplined. 
It is its fundamental, rock-bottom dependability, this inexor- 
able regularity of crop growth and harvest, that holds a man 
to the soil once he has known the touch of it. And he yearns 
for that touch as ever Lancelot yearned for a glimpse of the 
Holy Grail, because it is abiding and in it is the healing of 
ages. 
Il. 

Peculiarly enough, the traditions of the soil and of the 
things that go with it have abided when many others have 
been forgotten. There is the shape of farming implements. 
The modern steel plow has no different shape from that used 
ten centuries ago; the sickle has always been of the one pecul- 
iar formation; the rake, the spade, the fork are all the same. 
The advancement of science has not been able to improve on 
the shape of these tools. It would seem that they were made 
once for all. 

Here is the sort of thing men cling to. With a world 
turned upside down by war, with beliefs shattered and hope 
endangered, men hunger for a touch with those things that 
never change. The man whose hands hold the plow, holds 
that which can defy the mutations of time and chance. And 
even as abiding, is the law of the soil. In the garden nature 
is at once both friend and foe. Weeds serve their sane, com- 
mon sense purpose: the gardener must be eternally uprooting 
them and in uprooting them he is forced to cultivate the soil. 

Just as the life of man must be disciplined if it is to be 
brought to abundant fruition, so must the garden know the 
discipline of shears and the binding of cords. Something of 
the same painful discipline that makes saints and martyrs, 
makes the exquisite flower and the sturdy plant. Lashed to a 
stake like Joan of Arc, the consuming spirit of a rose blossoms 
into unbelievable loveliness and gladioli strain flaming arms 
to the sky.. 

Neglect this soil and it shall be visited with terrible pun- 
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ishments. The Zeppelins of God’s winds scatter destructive 
weed seeds on every side. Nature scorches the soil with the 
flaming liquids of her suns and scourges it with the artillery of 
her hails. Vigilance is the secret of perfection in the garden. 

This inexorable and inviolate law of the soil remains when 
other laws are swept aside, and obedience to it is what works 
the magic in men’s souls. The radical of the world may theo- 
rize on liberty and license, statesmen may talk of this and coun- 
cils argue of that; the gardener knows only one law—disci- 
_pline. From start to finish he must impose discipline, and 
even he himself is subject unto it. The first frost finds his 
labors ended. Vigilantly he has watched the metamorphosis 
of seed to flower. The inexorable blow of winter reduces his 
garden to a wilderness of withered stalk and blackened blos- 
som. He who has disciplined the soil and withheld the way- 
ward branch that his endeavor bear greater fruit, knows now 
himself the discipline of the frost. 


Il. 

Then, there is the democracy of the garden—the garden 
which, like the love of God, is for all men. 

You can no more make a garden to yourself than a man 
can live a life to himself. Try to keep it beautiful for your- 
self alone, and see what happens—the neighbor, hurrying 
by to catch his train of mornings, will stop to snatch a glint of 
joy from those iris purpling by the doorstep! The motorist 
will throw on his brakes and halt half way up the hill just to 
see those Oriental poppies massed against the wall! 

Nature is always on the side of the public. Build your 
wall never so high, but her winds will carry the seeds of that 
choice variety you reserved for yourself to a dozen different 
dooryards and open fields, where they will blossom next sea- 
son. Plant your hedgerow never so thick, but a vine will 
stretch forth a friendly finger through it. Lock the gate never 
so tight, but the zephyrs will waft odors of rose and hyacinth 
and mignonette to every passer-by. 

It foilows, then, that a garden is a public service and hav- 
ing one, a public duty. It is your contribution to the com- 
munity. Not enough, is it, that law and order be preserved in 
our communities. Only the policeman with his truncheon 
would stand between us and the caveman if law and order 
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were all we desired. No, it is the mark of civilization that men 
make beautiful gardens that the joy of the tulip and the colum- 
bine can be shared with other men. 

On the other hand, it does not follow that gardening 
comes naturally to all men or that all men are adapted to it. 
Gardening is not the sort of thing one “takes up.” Rather, it 
takes you up. In some subtle fashion nature pours a cleans- 
ing ichor into the blood. One becomes her slave to do the 
humblest task; her spy against pest foes; her ally for the work- 
ing of mighty miracles. 

Gardening is one form of God’s hospitality, when He 
permits us to be the companion of nature’s moods, sharing the 
poverty of her droughts and the plentitude of her beneficent 
rains and sun. Such hospitality is not easily understood nor 
is it always graciously received. But once one has known it, 
he cares less for other things. The eyes of the gardener are 
usually the eyes of a man who stands before life as before a 
great spiritual mystery. 


IV. 

“Soon the trees will blossom. Then I will blossom too!” 

Soon will come hours in the warm spring air when we 
turn the soil and enrich it, when we plant the seed and culti- 
vate the row. Hot summer days will come, and we will 
breathe the perfume of myriad flowers and the sensuous rich- 
ness of the seared earth. Dusks will be ours—quiet, mauve 
dusks, when we shall sit around watching the countryside 
darken into night and the fireflies hang their lanterns on stalk 
and branch. Then the crisp days of autumn, with bush and 
tree flaming by the dooryard and all nature consumed, like a 
mighty hero, on a pyre of her own making. 

I know of no pleasanter prospects than these, and I would 
ask for none. Perchance in that Garden yet to be attained, 
there will be hours more glorious and flowers of more sur- 
passing loveliness. Therefore do I wait, content to touch this 
soil that He has touched, and with these poor hands fashion a 
garden where I may meet Him in the cool of the evenings. 

















LABOR’S ASCENDANCY. 
BY ANTHONY J. BECK. 


a ORTENTS of great changes are seen in the sky of 
i the economic and social world. Eminent men 
of all shades of political, economic and religious 
thought, predict conditions essentially different 
—@i from those obtaining before the conflict of 
nations. “It is admitted on all hands,” writes Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, in a recent pastoral, 
“that a new order of things, new social conditions, new rela- 
tions between the different sections in which society is divided 
will arise as a consequence of the destruction of the formerly 
existing conditions.” “The very foundations of political and 
social life, of our economic system, of morals and religion 
are being sharply scrutinized, and this not only by a few 
writers and speakers, but by a very large number of people i in 
every class of life, especially among the workers.” The army 
is thinking as well as fighting, while the toiling masses at home 
e “questioning the whole system of society.” 

- The Cardinal’s prediction of “a new order of things” is 
endorsed by Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. “The time is coming,” he said at a 
dinner in New York, “when the men of the working classes, 
the men without property, will control the destinies of this 
world of ours.” Commenting on this remarkable statement, 
the conservative Springfield (Mass.) Republican observes: 
“The wars of the French Revolution established political de- 
mocracy. This War will probably open the way for something 
equally revolutionary and vital in the life of the world. Mr. 
Schwab is warning the men of his kind to get ready.” “Even 
before the War,” said a well-known man of business, Otto H. 
Kahn, recently, “a great stirring and ferment was going on in 
the land. The people were groping, seeking for a new and better 
condition of things. The War has intensified that movement. 
It has torn great fissures in the ancient structure of our civili- 
zation.” This edifice “cannot be restored just as it was 
1The Literary Digest, February 16th. 
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before. Some changes, essential changes, must be made. The 
building must be rendered more habitable and attractive to 
those whose claim for adequate house room cannot be left un- 
heeded, either justly or safely.” 

Lord Northcliffe, who has the talent of sensing coming 
events, declared at St. Louis last fall that when the fighters 
return from the trenches, they will demand a greater share of 
the rewards of industry. That they have richly earned this, 
is the opinion of The Irish Rosary:* “The War has brought 
it home to the dullest plutocrat that the poor have an incal- 
culable worth at a supreme moment. The greatest propor- 
tion of the fighting and dying has been done by them..... 
Without them all was lost..... The workman, whether skilled 
or unskilled, will have a fit opportunity of insisting on a wage 
that will enabie him to keep his family in comfort.” 

The London Catholic Times and Opinion,* which is not a 
radical journal, believes that, as a result of labor’s realization 
of its power, “a new world is being born. This travail of 
human society, which is happening in other lands as well as 
in ours (England), is seen clearly, is not denied anywhere in 
the spheres in which men use their eyes. All observers see 
now that the entry of labor into politics began a revolution, 
the first stage of which ended when the War forced our gov- 
ernment to rely so fully upon the leaders of the working 
classes and lean so heavily upon the loyalty of the working- 
men of this country.” The Times predicts that “the next 
election may put labor in office and open a new era in the gov- 
ernment” of England. “Such opinions are heard in quarters 
from which labor knows it need not look for love.” It is a 
noteworthy coincidence that the British Labor Party is being 
reorganized on a political basis, and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its last convention, decided to enter the 
sphere of politics. 

The natural inference from the latter fact, is that in our 
country also labor is claiming and acquiring more power and 
influence. “The old order is changing,” says Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
“War has speeded up the change so that into a few months 
have been crowded milestones that ordinarily it would have 
required decades to reach. Employers have understood the 
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change. They know that their power over the lives of men is 
dwindling. They know that under the new order, opportuni- 
ties and property are being used for the common welfare of 
all. The change has been brought about by the power of tools 
in the hands of workers who know the indispensable charac- 
ter of their work..... Certain employers are grasping after 
their vanishing autocracy.” ‘ 

But they will not exploit as easily as formerly the work- 
ers whom this crisis has shown to be indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a great national undertaking. Strikes in various in- 
dustries brought home to us the importance of the labor wheel 
in our gigantic war machine. By appointing a mediation com- 
mission to study the labor situation and by giving the protest- 
ing workers guarantees that whatever grievances they had 
would be adjusted, the President not only overcame several 
crises, but also led the way to a just solution of industrial and 
economic problems which cannot safely be ignored. The 
measures taken by the Administration to make sure of labor’s 
coéperation are both gratifying from the viewpoint of ‘social 
justice and an admission of labor’s growing power. Note- 
worthy in this connection was Mr. Wilson’s address to the 
Buffalo convention of the Labor Federation. 

In England, so we are informed by The Catholic Times, 
the food controller has acted on labor’s advice with reference 
to food conservation and distribution. The Chicago Herald 
points out that labor also played an important part “in the 
recent recapitulation of the war aims and peace proposals of 
the British Empire.” The Premier’s subsequent speech shows 
marked traces of the principles laid down in this programme. 
Besides being very deferential to the Labor Congress, Mr. Lloyd 
George, in laying before it the government’s proposals for 
increasing the armed forces, submitted to thorough question- 
ing. Evidence of British labor’s confidence in its political 
power is the appointment of a committee on reconstruction 
which drew up a system of representative post-bellum govern- 
ment for the leading industries. “Labor,” says The Catholic 
Times, “has cut itself completely free from Tories and Lib- 
erals.” Its programme of reconstruction “ will take away the 
breath of some reactionaries and reconcile them to the 
thought of dying with the dying world to which kd belong.” 

*Chicago Tribune, February 16th. 
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This platform is to be submitted to the coming convention of 
the British Labor Party. The programme is summed up thus 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer: “ All things are to be made new. 
.... Every form and kind of privilege is to be abolished. 
Wealth is to be conscripted for the public welfare, and the 
revenues derived from toil .... are to be equitably divided 
among the laboring classes. A national minimum wage is to 
be established by law and universally enforced; the whole 
financial system is to be recast from top to bottom, and the 
industries of the country are to be conducted on the collective 
principle, whose adoption the exigencies of war have to such 
a considerable extent necessitated.” Commenting on these 
proposals, The Inquirer adds: “ Coming from a convention of 
the Bolsheviki, these plans and purposes and principles would 
have occasioned no surprise and invited little comment; but 
their enunciation by an influential and representative body 
of British workmen .... is a significant and momentous sign 
of the times.” 

While sympathizing with labor in its just demands for 
recognition, in its striving for a proportionate share, not domi- 
nation, in the management of national affairs, and while re- 
joicing at the prospect that millions of workers will obtain a 
redress of grievances, we must not close our eyes to the growth 
of radicalism among the masses, and to the danger that the 
pendulum may swing too far in the direction of Socialism. 
Cardinal Bourne probably had this possibility in mind when 
he wrote: “There are signs of trouble and disturbance which 
are only very partially revealed in the public press but are 
well known to those in authority, and which portend the pos- 
sibility of a grave social upheaval in the future.” His Emi- 
nence refers to “a small minority” “with increasing influ- 
ence,” who “ proclaim that the existing order should be over- 
thrown and destroyed in the hope that out of the chaos and 
destruction some better arrangement of men’s lives may grow 
up. It is a policy of which we see the realization and first 
fruits at the present time in Russia.” The Cardinal believes 
that fortunately the majority of the English people are held 
back from such “suicidal projects” by their practical sense, 
if not by religious motives. Nevertheless, he considers the 
dangers very real. That he is not the only one to view them 
thus, appears from these editorial remarks in The Irish Ros- 
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ary: “ A note of uneasiness is already being sounded by many 
who think that private and public rectitude will show a fright- 
ful decline when the world has time to survey itself after the 
War. Weare to have, it seems, the unscrupulous rich and the 
unrestrainable poor. Army service will have brutalized the 
latter. Profit-hunting will have de-humanized the others.” 

America, the Jesuit weekly, in quoting this warning ob- 
serves: “No doubt the same social and economic problems 
that Great Britain must face and settle after the War will have 
to be met and solved in this country also. For our entrance 
into the world struggle seems to be producing conditions here 
which are similar to those prevailing in England and Ireland, 
and it is none too soon for the wisest heads in the land to 
begin considering how these evils can be remedied.” 

The editor of The New World, official organ of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, believes that “England is but a few laps 
ahead of us in its development. The pendulum is beginning 
to swing in America, though, it is true, very slowly. It must 
be brought to a stop, at a dead centre, before it reaches an 
angle as acute as that from which it is now being repelled.” 
The New York Times considers it fortunate that Russia has 
furnished “an object-lesson ... . to illustrate the unhappy 
working out” of Bolshevikism. That unhappy country’s cha- 
otic condition will no doubt have a sobering effect on work- 
ingmen clamoring for recognition. A United Press dispatch, 
dated London, February 1st, quotes Arthur Henderson as say- 
ing: “ There’s a revolution coming, all right... . . The revolu- 
tion will have the thoroughness of the Russian revolution, but 
will avoid Russia’s disasters.” Though repulsive in its terrible 
consequences, the Russian upheaval had such a quickening 
effect on discontented masses in other countries before its 
_ true workings became known abroad, that it is to be feared 

its net result may be a stimulus to radicalism everywhere. 
“The Bolsheviki sentiment,” declares Mr. Schwab, the steel 
king, “must be taken into consideration, and (that) in the 
very near future.” 

One of the most effective ways of doing this and of taking 
the wind out of radicalism’s sails is to remedy industrial 
abuses, to put industry more generally on a democratic basis; 
in other words, to abolish autocracy where it blocks coépera- 

tion for industrial peace and national prosperity. The need of 
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this from even a business standpoint, was recently pointed out 
by Otto H. Kahn. “ Business,” said he, “ must not deal grudg- 
ingly with labor.” Business men “must give to labor willing 
and liberal recognition as a partner with capital.” Mr. Kahn 
advises business to “ devise means to cope with the problem 
of unemployment and to meet the dread advent of sickness, 
incapacity, and old age in the case of those whose means do 
not permit them to provide for a rainy day.” He speaks like 
an advocate of Christian social reform when he adds to these 
fundamentals of social justice the exhortation to “ bridge the 
gulf which now separates the employer and the employee, the 
business man and the farmer.” He believes in translating 
into action “sympathy for and .... recognition of the rights 
of those whose life is now a hard and weary struggle to make 
both ends meet.” 

Such words and the spirit that prompts them, augur well 
for the future industrial understanding and arrangement 
which, in the words of the Boston Transcript, “will save 
America from anarchy.” In the interests of national welfare, 
it is to be hoped that many capitalists who have ‘indulged in 
autocratic methods, will come to accept Mr. Kahn’s view of 
the situation. His advice that labor be recognized “ as a part- 
ner with capital,” is most gratifying. Adopted on a large 
scale, it would spell real democracy in industry and knock 
Socialism into a cocked hat. As Mr. Hilaire Belloc pointed out 
at length in his papers on The Distributive State,® the tend- 
ency of modern social legislation has been to make the State 
a kind of custodian of property, and to pacify the discontented 
workers by granting them concessions which do not go to the 
roots of social and industrial ills and problems. In an effort 
to stave off Socialism, he argues, we have resorted to some- 
thing like State Socialism. As the only practical, thorough 
solution of the difficulty, he suggests means of gradually and 
peacefully distributing property among larger numbers, and 
of giving the propertyless worker a personal stake in the 
means of production and distribution. 

Cardinal Bourne seems to share Mr. Belloc’s view on the 
drift of social reform measures: “ Legislation under the guise 
of social reform tended to mark off all wage-earners as a defi- 
nitely servile class, and the result, even before the War, was a 
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feeling among the workers of irritation and resentment which 
manifested itself in sporadic strikes.” 

If the worker receives a living wage such as Pope Leo 
XIII. demands in his famous encyclical on the condition of 
labor, he will, under ordinary circumstances, not need old 
age pensions and similar assistance from society. Leo XIII. 
understands by a living wage a compensation “ sufficient to 
enable ” a workman “to maintain himself, his wife, and his 
children in reasonable comfort.”* “For it is a most sacred 
law of nature that a father must provide food and all neces- 
saries for those whom he has begotten; and similarly, nature 
dictates that a man’s children .... should be provided by him 
with all that is needful to enable them honorably to keep 
themselves from want and misery in the uncertainties of this 
mortal life. Now in no other way can a father effect this, 
except by the ownership of profitable property.” “This great 
labor question cannot be solved except by. assuming as a prin- 
ciple that private ownership must be held sacred and inviol- 
able.” While the last sentences are aimed mainly at So- 
cialism and intended as an argument for private property, 
they affect the wage question. Moreover, the illustrious Pon- 
tiff adds: “The law, therefore, should favor ownership, and 
its policy should be to induce as many people as possible to 
become owners.” 

From this viewpoint it is gratifying to note the large num- 
ber of stockholders in American industrial enterprises, rail- 
roads, factories, etc., and the tendency to enlarge these hold- 
ings among people with little means. However, it must also 
be borne in mind that, according to the findings of conserva- 
tive economists of recognized standing and according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, millions of 
toilers in this country receive less than a living wage. This 
contention is strengthened by the following consideration: 
only two or three million workers, probably less than one- 
fourth of all our industrial, as distinguished from agricul- 
tural, workers are organized. During recent years various 
classes of organized workers have struck for higher wages 
on the ground that their wages no longer covered the cost of 
living. And yet the protesting workers generally receive from 
thirty to fifty and, in some cases, one hundred per cent more 
*No. 22 Catholic Truth Society publications, pp. 11, 40. 
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wages than the average unorganized toiler. At a recent hear- 
ing before the Government Wage Adjustment Board, the rep- 
resentative of the western railways declared that all men with 
families receiving less than one hundred dollars, “must be 
having a strenuous time” to make ends meet. 

In spite of workmen’s compensation laws, minimum wage 
boards, women and child labor legislation, there is evidently 
much room for social justice. Many workers are not pressing 
their grievances for fear of weakening the country’s military 
efficiency. Most of those who have done so in spite of the 
crisis, have obtained concessions, principally in the form of 
increased compensation. Their success will probably make 
itself felt after the War in numerous demands by other unions 
and workers, unless the cost of living decreases considerably. 
“Labor,” says Mr. Gompers, “knows that the international 
principles for which we are fighting (democracy, equal oppor- 
tunity, etc.) have -a counterpart in the normal relations 
between man and man.” 

It would be idle to assume that living wages, decent work- 
ing conditions, recognition of the fundamental right to organ- 
ize, and a general redress of grievances will solve completely 
our industrial and social problems. Material relief is less 
than half the problem. In recent years our country has 
repeatedly witnessed the spectacle of the best paid workers 
growing restive and threatening to paralyze vital national 
agencies. Government investigations have revealed instances 
where captains of industry reaped big dividends and paid low 
wages. These experiences point to the great importance of 
inculcating among large circles of employers and employees 
the Christian social spirit. This duty is all the more impera- 
tive in the interests of national welfare, as many millions of 
our people have never had the good fortune to receive an 
education in sound morals and, consequently, have no social ° 
conscience based on moral responsibility to God for their acts 
toward their fellowmen. The consequence has been law- 
lessness on the part of workers and capitalists. Among the 
latter it has led to unlimited, cutthroat competition, which, as 
Cardinal Bourne points out, affected the whole industrial 
structure. “The effect of competition uncontrolled by 
morals,” says His Eminence, “has been to segregate more and 
more the capitalist from the wage-earning classes and to form 
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the latter into a proletariat, a people owning nothing but their 
labor power and tending to shrink more and more from the 
responsibilities of both ownership and freedom. Hence the 
increasing lack of self-reliance and the tendency to look to 
the State for the performance of the ordinary family duties. 
While the constitution (of England) had increasingly taken 
on democratic forms, the reality underlying those forms had 
been increasingly plutocratic.” 

In other words, political democracy is not by any means 
always synonymous with democracy in industry. If autocracy 
in industry has been promoted by “ competition uncontrolled 
by morals,” then the way to remove effectively grievances 
and to “bridge the gulf which now separates the employer 
and the employee,” consists in restraining competition in 
accordance with a sound system of economic and business 
morals. Economic liberalism, which lies at the root of cap- 
italistic abuses, must be replaced by the spirit of Christian 
solidarity, which induces each class to consider itself part 
of an inseparable whole and to seek its welfare by promoting 
that of the entire commonwealth. The Springfield Republi- 
can indirectly admits this, when it boasts that the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century “left a free field for mod- 
ern individualism and industrialism.” Here we have a proof: 
of Pope Leo’s contention: “All the striving of men will be in 
vain if they leave out the Church..... It is the Church that 
proclaims from the Gospel those teachings by which the con- 
flict can be put an end to, or at least made far less bitter.” To 
promote right conduct she has special powers. “They alone 
can touch the innermost heart and conscience, and bring men 
to act from a motive of duty.” The Church teaches the rich 
man to make the right use of his possessions, to pay a living 
wage, to recognize the right of his employees to organize, etc. 
She also impresses on the workers the duty of giving a full 
day’s work for a living wage. 

Hence, the practical citizen who has some grasp of our 
industrial situation and its true causes, will not only agitate for 
a minimum wage, for workmen’s compensation, sickness in- 
surance, sanitary working conditions, the eight-hour day, and 
other things to be obtained by means of legislation; he will 
also disseminate the Christian truths which foster social jus- 
tice, genuine industrial progress, and national prosperity. 
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Next to performing our full duty by the country in this crisis, 
we can do nothing more patriotic than to help pave the way 
for an early and orderly solution of great industrial problems 
which vitally affect the well-being of the entire nation. We 
must put our industrial house in order, if we do not wish to 
run the risk of having it wrecked by radicals who do not exer- 
cise discretion in the choice of means. The only effective 
means to counteract the allurements of radicalism is a pro- 
gramme guaranteeing prompt and thorough redress.’ There- 
fore, let our slogan be: Christian democracy in industry! 





WHEN THERE WAS PEACE. 
BY LUCILLE BORDEN. 


Hap you asked me where I stood, I should have answered, 
“ Galilee,” 

For all the air was sweet with Christ-like peace, and the sea slept 
quiet 

Save at the shore where lapping ripples murmured lingering, 

A gentle chorus raised in prayer. 

Cliff’s suntipped lifted, their primal Gothic lines prefiguring, 

Then melted down to ribbons of pale beach. 

Fishers’ barks were floating on the water’s bosom, waiting. 

Out beyond the ebb and eddy of their keels stretched a long line 

Of white, almost a moonpath through the breaking day; 

And one might dream a Figure walking on the waves 

Had left a shining glory where It stepped. 

Then when the little boats drew near, the long white line turned 
crystal. 

Fish in abundance on the shore flashed, shimmering under nets. 

What wonder that the picture rose of Galilee, the Twelve, and 
One? 

Only Sorrento, half adrouse, lay smiling at the dawn. 


* Rev. J. Kelleher in The Irish Theological Quarterly Review, January issue. 




















A BUCCANEER OF CHRIST. , 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


=e) N the old days, before the War—that is, three or 
yi four years ago! in the days when secret sailings 
at night, or in the gray of dawn were unknown 
—the departure of an American army transport 
x36} for foreign shores was a gala event. Those of 
us who have witnessed such a scene, cannot forget it; whether 
we were one of the boys on board, or one of the friends—or 
perhaps one of the heart-stabbed mothers—left waving fare- 
well on the pier, the picture will remain in our memories for- 
ever: the huge white and yellow bulk of the transport at the 
dock, its portholed sides towering high above the gathered 
crowds; its gangways, amid the hum of voices and the tread of 
feet, busy as a hive with the passing in and the passing out of 
men and women, or freight and baggage; the marching ranks 
of the soldiers filing up on the decks and down to their cabins 
in the hold .... at last the pulling away—the cheers, the sig- 
naling of hands and handkerchiefs, the fluttering of flags; 
then the bright outburst of lively music (what a mockery are 
its merry strains to many a heart!) as the band strikes up a 
tune, and the transport backs slowly into the wider waters of 
the bay, moving with that vast majestic serenity which only 
a ship may possess—a gesture, as it were, so large and final 
and impersonal that not all the clamor in the world, of voices, 
of music and commotion and flying flags—and breaking hearts 
—can turn it or distract it from its inevitable way. So did a 
transport sail in the olden days. In a little while nothing but 
a great moving bulk remained for our straining eyes to fol- 
low, its decks lined with khaki-clad lads whose fast receding 
faces and figures quickly faded to a far-away, pathetic blur; 
and even the music coming over the water grew muffled and 
mute at last on the freshening wind. 





I. 
On a certain bright April morning, years before the War 
—many, many years, to be exact; for it was the seventh of 
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April, 1541—the gay port of old Lisbon in Portugal was the 
scene of such a sailing. Thirty-five of the army transports of 
King John were departing for the far East; and to the blaring 
of the royal trumpeters and the sweeter and more solemn 
chant of farewell hymns, the lumbering vessels, masts ablaze 
with color and blunt-nosed prows pointing down the waters 
of the Tagus to the open sea, began their memorable 
journey. : 

Though this royal fleet, bound for the Indian Colonies, 
was primarily on martial service, bearing the king’s garrisons 
to their distant posts, it carried, nevertheless, such a heteroge- 
‘neous concourse of human beings as never could be found in 
the neighborhood of a transport in these later days of rigid 
military organization. There was a small army of soldiers 
aboard, it is true; but likewise there was a veritable host of 
fortune seekers and adventurers, emigrants and colonists; 
hundreds of the scum of Portugal, seeking new seas to drift 
upon; hundreds of others, more ambitious, in search of new 
fields in which to conquer fortune; some even in search of new 
and fairer opportunities than their native land had afforded, 
to make homes for themselves and their families: all these 
thrown together in one mad, anxious mass, and all these in 
addition to the sailors of the crews and the soldiers of the gar- 
risons; all these, and one other—a passenger whose figure 
stood out amidst the noisy colorful scene, conspicuous and 
striking, not so much because of his garb (which was that of 
a priest, a common enough sight in those days of universal 
Catholicism), but because of his face, his manner, his whole 
carriage and bearing, which was at once arresting and mag- 
netic. He was young, good looking, dark eyed, dark skinned, 
with a mop of luxuriant black hair tumbling across his brow, 
and a well-knit comely frame: a man just in the full bloom 
of his young prime, just thirty-five years of age, in fact, with 
all the marks of manly maturity fulfilled in him and all the 
force and grace of youth still his. His dark expressive face 
was alight with emotion as he bade farewell to the friends 
who flocked about him, or busied himself in the moving 
throngs, speaking here a word of consolation or encourage- 
ment, giving there a friendly touch of the hand that comforts 
with silent eloquence when words fall dumb. In all that pic- 
turesque, moving tumult, whether trumpets blared or voices 
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were lifted up in song, whether soldiers marched or women 
wept, he remained the centre of the scene. 

The fleet sailed. One by one the sea took the ships to 
itself. Lisbon’s gay harbor fell silent. Europe faded in the 
blue. And still, to the mind’s eye of those left behind, waving 
their farewells to the receding sails, that alert young 
priestly figure, standing out on the deck, his hand upraised in 
blessing, dominated the picture. As they turned away at last 
and set their faces again to the city and the common course 
of daily life, they talked of him, going together in little groups 
to discuss his name, his family, the facts and gossip that had 
come their way concerning him. And so also, on the ships 
themselves, he was destined to be still the central figure of 
the scene. Undreamed of hardships were ahead of those gay- 
flagged transports—delays and wreck and disease, hunger and 
thirst and death; and through them all this priest of the sultry 
skin and the fine passionate eyes, was to move with the suc- 
coring hand of a veritable saviour; was to share food and 
water with the lowliest; was to give up his cabin, and ever the 
clothing on his back, to the sick and suffering; in short, was to 
be one with them in their sufferings until they came to love 
and worship him with the devotion men pay only to heroes. 

But they did not wait for the dark hour of distress to ad- 
mire him and look up to him. There was something so 
soldierly, so manly, so human and attractive, about this strik- 
ing figure in the black soutane, whose lot was cast in such a 
strangely mixed company, that it was only natural that ques- 
tionings and surmisings concerning him should quickly fly on 
the wind, from steerage to steerage and from deck to deck. 
Those who knew anything about him had the pride of the 
initiate on them; others were not backward about supplying 
needed facts. Who was he? What brought him here? 
Whither was he bound? And why? Chaplain? Missionary? 
Envoy? Ambassador? (He had an air about him, no deny- 
ing!) Under orders? Or—as one of the irreverent, in a 
jocund moment laughed off—just plain adventurer like the 
rest of us? Gossip was rife, and legends blossomed full-blown 
out of the speculative air, recounting who and what this gal- 
lant-appearing gentleman of the raven hair might be. He 
was of the blood—that was plain; yet none of your high-and- 
lofty manners, mark you! See how he mingles with the men 
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of the crew; how he spends hours with the soldiers cooped 
up in their reeking cabins; how he walks the decks with the 
officers. Is there any he would pass by? He talks navy with 
sailors, tactics with soldiers, commerce with traders, home 
ties with lonesome emigrants—why, even gaming with gam- 
blers! Yes, even that! Only last night, hearing below-deck 
the roaring blasphemies of a notorious gambler who was 
losing heavily and cursing God for his ill fortune, did he not 
go down to look on at the game—and even throw the noisy 
fellow a handful of coins to quiet him, bidding him play them 
for a change of luck? And did not the fellow, from that in- 
stant, win everything? (Yes; and went to confession to the 
padre the next evening, to boot!) 

The young priest was a nobleman; that conjecture was 
right. And he was both chaplain and missionary too; and 
envoy; and ambassador; and under royal orders. His name 
was Francis Xavier; he was the son of Don Juan de Jaxu, late 
Councillor of the King and Lord of Xavier and Ydocin. He 
was a priest of the recently-organized “ Companions of Jesus” 
—a Jesuit; a missionary bound for the East; a Roman am- 
bassador, bearing with him briefs conferring on him full 
powers of a Papal Nunciature; and an envoy of his sovereign, 
John of Portugal, with royal credentials recommending him 
to the good will of such august celebrities as David, King of 
Ethiopia, and the kings and lords of the Isles of the Persian 
and Oceanic Seas. 

Thus did it happen that he was all that his gossips made 
of him in their talk. But he was even more, this dauntless- 
eyed young priest, whose eager soul shone in his fine face 
with that magnetism which proclaims a lover of humanity. 
The jocund irreverent was as right as his fellow guessers. 
Padre Francisco was an adventurer too, like the rest of them. 
He was in truth a pirate, a buccaneer. 

In those days the color of romance put a glamour over the 
world that made travel abroad a thing of magic, something 
for only the high-hearted to venture upon. Rich argosies rode 
the seas, bearing to the brightly flagged ports of Europe their 
bales of costly wares, of silks and ivories, of perfumes and 
spices and rare woods, of all the gems and treasures of the 
Orient. It was an age of romantic fortune hunting and reck- 
less adventure; of pirates and princes, of thieves and paupers, 
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of splendor and degradation, of silks and nakedness. The 
sweet fumes of the spices of Araby were in the nostrils of the 
world, the heady perfumes of the Indies and far Cathay were 
blown like a profane incense across the earth. This strangely 
mixed throng of crews and passengers, of colonists and 
soldiers, in which Francis Xavier, priest and gentleman, found 
himself, had one thing at least in common—the lure of for- 
tune to be found in the magic East. 

Was it this, then, that Xavier also saw, through the shim- 
mering smokes and radiant mists, through the rainbows and 
the miasmas of the giddy world? Was it treasure-trove and 
booty that he too dreamed of and went seeking for? Was his 
reckoning also of cedar chests packed to bursting with silken 
marvels and curious jewels and golden ingots—a caravel of 
wealth to bring back home with him to Portugal? No. He, 
Francis Xavier, was never to return to his native shore; he 
knew it and he so chose. It was on something brighter, fairer, 
more costly still that his heart was set; something that 
gleamed and flashed through the sea fogs of the Indian hori- 
zon .with the beauty of celestial lightning, an unearthly love- 
liness, an ethereal light. Soldier he was, yes; and adventurer, 
and pirate, and buccaneer. But it was of souls that he was 
dreaming—a vast, waiting host of immortal souls; the be- 
nighted hordes of the Orient, sunken in pagan darkness, de- 
graded, starved for the Bread of God, athirst for the crystal 
waters of Christ’s vivifying Faith. Yes, he too would be an 
adventurer—an adventurer of God. He too would be a for- 
tune hunter—a fortune hunter for heaven. He too would ride 
the seas and go plundering around the world! But souls 
should be his trafficking; to purchase them for heaven he 
would fling prodigally on the wind the shining coins of love 
for Christ, love for all humanity; even the red coin of his own 
blood, if need be. That was his great dream. 


Il. 

In a time like this of the twentieth century, when trans- 
ports cross the Atlantic in a Week or less, what would our 
soldier boys think of spending six months on the water jour- 
neying from home to their port of destiny? Yet even the six 
months allowed for the passage of King John’s garrisons from 
Lisbon to Goa, in that year 1541, went by; and again a month; 
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and again; and yet again; and still no port was made. The 
journey actually took a year, from April 7, 1541, to May 6, 
1542, so appalling were the obstacles encountered. For forty 
days after leaving Sierra Leone the fleet lay in sweltering 
calms, tossed almost to destruction by sudden gales, yet mak- 
ing no headway. Packed in their steerages, nauseated by the 
incessant pitching, or sick from putrified food and wormy 
water, without sanitary conveniences, and finally without even 
sufficient clothing, the crews near to mutiny, the soldiery des- 
perate, the passengers panic stricken—thus was the fearful 
passage made. The sufferings endured by Francis Xavier dur- 
ing this terrible time were enough to break the spirit of any 
but a thoroughbred. To his dismay, for instance, he found 
that he, bent on sailing the seas wherever the cry of souls 
might lead him, was the most wretched of sailors! For two 
months, he was continuously seasick. At Mozambique, where 
the fleet was forced to lay by in the winter, he finally fell into 
a fever and delirium that nearly cost him his life. He was 
bled to utter exhaustion in the effort to save him. How often, 
in those darkest of all his days, his thoughts must have wan- 
dered over the past, back to his childhood, his youth, his uni- 
versity days—going over and over again the strange story of 
his life. For it was a strange story, as strange, at least, as any 
of our stories are, in their wonderful God-made adjustments 
and their undreamed of human outcomes. 

He was a soldier by very birth. He had been born amidst 
the clash of arms, and had lived his first tender impression- 
able years under the frowning walls of a fortified citadel, the 
patron of which was none other than the soldier-angel St. 
Michael, clad in armor, with breastplate and lance. When 
he was only six years of age the din of actual battle was in 
his ears, in the Castilian wars that swept around his ancestral 
home; when he was but nine, he saw the outer wall and the 
gate-house of his own father’s castle battered down and de- 
molished in an attack. And when he was fourteen, though 
still too young himself to take up arms, the taste of war came 
even closer to him; for in that’year his two brothers, Juan and 
Miguel, were taken prisoner at the storming of Pamplona, 
whose Captain, Ignatius of Loyola, stood powder-blackened 

“in the breach that the Basques had made, defending the walls 
with his life, and falling only when his fortress fell. In due 
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time Francisco heard the thrilling story of that gallant fight 
‘from his brothers, who had escaped from the enemy; but lit- 
tle did the youth, listening to that exciting tale of war, dream 
what storming of his own soul’s citadel he himself was yet to 
suffer at the hands of that same Ignatius. 

War brought impoverishment to the estates of Xavier: 
their lands were wasted, their rentals lost. But the family 
was a proud and hardy one. They kept their heads. The 
three boys lived a normal, healthy life. Francis was the athlete 
of the group—a swimmer, a hunter, a racer, everything that 
a boy ought to be. And he was proud and high spirited too, 
with a hot temper and a quick tongue, and all the warm- 
heartedness that goes with such human failings. And he was 
ambitious. They were all ambitious. When the time came 
for the boy to pass from his home tutoring to higher school- 
ing, he set his heart on the best that the world could afford— 
nothing less than Paris and the University would do for him. 
So to Paris he went, his head up, his heart singing, and his 
hand just a little flush with spending money. His elder 
brothers bent on mending the family fortunes, stayed at 
home, slowly rebuilding, reclaiming, adding field or orchard 
to their harried estate; and regularly they sent money off to 
Francis at his school in expensive Paris. But still his funds 
ran continually short, and more and more his letters home 
were demands for money. A time came, indeed, when he was 
all but recalled from Paris and the money-spending career to 
which it was tempting him. A family counsel was held over 
the young man’s “ doings;” his mother was almost ill with 
anxiety. But he had a sister—how many a man, having his 
fling and suddenly caught up at it, owes his saving to a loyal 
sister’s love!—-and in the end her plea prevailed, that Francis 
be let finish his education, whatever the cost. She had 
supreme faith in the lad. “These extravagances are only a 
passing phase,” she argued. “Francisco will make good!” 

Francisco, called to time, cut down his expenses; but it 
was no easy matter. He had drifted in with a set that made 
spending a necessity. There was one affair in particular that 
was costing him a pretty penny, but which, now that it was 
begun, he could not drop. He was having his family pedigree 
legally established at the heraldic offices—an expensive busi- 
ness, to be sure, but one that his youthful pride had demanded 
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when he had entered the College of Sainte-Barbe and found 
himself among associates with whom rank counted—whose 
rank, though no better than his own, was patented and estab- 
lished. So did his pride cost him the hard-earned money 
sent from home. 

Also the life he led cost money. It was the same life that 
students at universities the world over have lived since ever 
there were universities. But the Paris of that time was a 
Paris of such extravagant corruption as is unknown even in 
these modern Babylonian days. Brawling and duelling, 
philandering and the vilest of indulgences were the order 
of the day with the Parisian students—or of the night, 
rather; with the day left for sleep and whatever meagre 
studies could be crowded in. Francis swung into this life 
as others did. He was one of the boys, joining them on their 
nocturnal expeditions, seeing vice rampant with them, even 
his own professor leading the roysterers. And though the 
sturdy young Basque did keep himself pure amid all these 
degradations, it was not so much because of spiritual convic- 
tions or supernatural laws as because of plain downright fear 
of the consequences. For he had seen more than the broad. 
fun of the thing; he had seen some of the rotten fruitage of 
the sins committed around him, the horrible diseases that they 
engender; he had even seen one of his own teachers die in 
corruption and agony as a result of his licentious ways. God 
touched him that way; he was shocked and frightened; he 
drew back. It was all the grace of heaven, of course, work- 
ing in its own mysterious course; for there was his mother at 
home, never ceasing to pray for him; and that sister who had 
fought to keep him at the University—she was actually giving 
up her life, body and soul, for him, dying a slow and agoniz- 
ing death, suffering untold tortures, all for the saving of his 
soul. She was a living holocaust offered up for the brother 
she loved. He was dearly bought! but worth the price! 

After a long spell of this sort of thing, studies and friends, 
periodical gay times and desperate economies, a new element 
suddenly entered the life of our young Basque student. In 
1529, when Francis Xavier had reached the age of twenty- 
three, there entered the College of Sainte-Barbe one day a 
poor middle-aged unkempt and shabby extern scholar named 
Ignatius—Ignatius of Loyola; yes, the self-same captain who 
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had defended the breach at Pamplona against the elder 
Xaviers ten years before. By strange chance—by the grace of 
God—this new student was assigned to the same room occu- 
pied by Francisco and his bosom friend Peter Favre; but if 
the unlikely newcomer imagined that the brief bowing 
acquaintance of a decade ago with Francis’ brothers, was to 
serve now as an introduction to the younger Xavier, he was 
much mistaken. Francis disliked him; looked upon him as an 
intruder, and one beneath him at that; refused to help him 
with his studies; joined with the others in jeering at him for 
his uncouth ways and common dress; hazed him; made life 
generally miserable for him. Yet this strange Ignatius, this 
soldier who had had the spirit to defend the walls of his gar- 
rison with his blood, still persisted in loving his new and 
scornful friend; and the time was to come when Francis would 
love him too, and cherish him more dearly than life itself; 
and obey him and submit his uttermost thought to him. So 
the drama of their friendship was acted out, God knitting their 
souls together all unknown to them—until the hour struck 
when the flippant talk of Francis Xavier was silenced in the 
presence of his odd companion; until the time even came 
when that same Francis, still remembering how to spend and 
to run into debt, was forced to accept from Ignatius the loan 
of money earned by him at menial tasks about the college. 
There was a surrender for the proud spirit of the Basque! 
Surely the citadel of Xavier’s hot young heart was falling be- 
fore the onslaught of the quiet, patient Loyola! 

But none of this was wrought quickly, by magic or mira- 
cle, as in a tale. Human nature took its wonted course. 
Months and even years were to pass to work the change. In 
1529 Francis and Ignatius met. It was not till 1534 that Peter 
Favre, the erstwhile room-mate of Xavier, returning to Paris 
from a long absence, found his friend an altered man. Fool- 
ish pride seemed to have gone out of him; the patents of his 
family rank were become trivial. He prayed now, instead of 
talking flippant talk; he did penance instead of running the 
streets at night. And he had fallen in love with My Lady Pov- 
erty, the mystical bride of his Assisian name-saint. He had 
surrendered to the Captain of Pamplona at last. 

Yet had he changed so very much after all? Had his 
warm heart turned cold? His eager nature chilled? The 
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story that follows his capitulation to Ignatius shows him still 
the same passionate-souled, affectionate, strong and tender 
man, who could enjoy a good tale and a good jest, and laugh 
with his fellows as heartily as ever—and love them as heartily 
as ever, too; all the more capable now of loving friends, the 
world, all of humanity, because he had learned the secret 
of loving God. From the glowing heart of Ignatius he had 
caught the fire of noble dreams. They were bound together 
now as with bonds of steel. Soldiers they still called them- 
selves; and when at last their friendship flowered into the 
formation of their Company of Jesus, it was as a military 
organization that it was planned and conceived, with Ignatius 
its chosen captain—the nucleus of a mighty army designed in 
their dreams to conquer the whole world with the fire and 
sword of Christ’s love and faith. And what a magnificent bat- 
tlefield they chose! Jerusalem and the gentiles; the pagan 
lands of all the earth, unto the uttermost isles of the sea; the 
souls of Turk and infidel, heathen and savage, for their spoils 
of war. 

Francis was thirty years old when he left Paris and the 
University. He was heavy hearted at that parting. What 
man is not, going out forever from the walls that have known 
all his youthful visions, all his young manly aspirations, the 
whole story of his passing from adolescence to maturity? 
Now, how those dreams had changed—from glory and honor 
and family rank, to the wageless service of all mankind. Yet 
how unchanged was his warm pulsating heart! 

For the three years which followed in Italy—since every 
circumstance imaginable arose to baffle the Companions’ high 
ambitions for soul-conquest in foreign lands—all the suffer- 
ing humanity that such a heart could reach in hospital, in 
home, in confessional and pulpit, tasted of its warmth and its 
sweetness. At Venice, in the Hospital for Incurables, Francis 
spent happy days comforting the suffering, easing the restless, 
making beds, bandaging sores, washing beggars’ rags, bathing 
the leprous, digging graves and burying the dead. And all 
the time his heart was singing in him! He was perfectly 
happy; and his dream of vaster fields of toil still grew apace. 
The lure of the Indies, catching the fancy of the world, was in 
his blood too, now, and not to be denied. He too would be an 
adventurer abroad; and though still the call did not come, he 
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bided his time in soldierly patience, joyfully doing the tasks 
allotted to him while he waited. 

When the call did come it was like a true soldier’s orders, 
with less than a day given him to make ready for his de- 
parture. “Xavier,” said Ignatius to his secretary—for Fran- 
cis was now in Rome with his captain—“ you know that two of 
our company have been ordered to India. Bobadilla is too ill 
to go, and King John’s ambassador cannot wait. You must 
go.” 

“ Certainly,” said Francis Xavier. “At once. Here I am.” 
He was a real soldier. . 


Il. 

The long year on the seas, or becalmed in stagnant har- 
bors, drew at last to an end. On a soft evening in early May, 
in 1542, over twelve months after they had set sail from Lis- 
bon, the coasts of India were sighted by the fleet and the green 
palms of Goa loomed darkly at sunset across the still water. 
It is not hard to imagine the thrill with which the eager- 
hearted Francis, standing on the deck of the flagship, beheld 
that sight. Amid all the exultation of joyous relief in that ex- 
citing hour, no heart in the whole half-dead, half-delirious 
throngs that crowded the gunwales of the transports, beat as 
high as did the breast of Xavier. Whatever the consummation 
to others: rest after the endless journeying, fresh water, clean 
food, land at last and solid ground to tread on, to him it was 
still more and more. It was the beginning of the realization 
of his soul’s desire. The gates of the forbidden lands were 
actually opening to him at last! They might move on their 
hinges with an infinite tardiness but they were opening; and 
he would enter! In his mind’s eye, all the panorama of the 
pagan East, swarming with lost souls, spread before him like 
a vast Chinese fan. What treasures he was to win, what glori- 
ous plunder he was to pluck from the spirits of heathen night 
to fling over the bright parapets of heaven! Here was the 
battlefield at last—the Isles of the Sea, the Indies, the Orient; 
a worthy tourney-ground for his soldier’s heart. And beyond 
lay conquests greater still, because even more inaccessible— 
hidden China, shut in behind its fabled walls, an absolutely 
forbidden land to the Portuguese adventurer of that day, 
wherever else his fortune hunting might carry him. Even 
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then, past the green palms of Goa, the soul of Francis Xavier 
was sighting and scaling those impregnable walls. Perhaps 
in that very moment of landing that fair May evening, he set 
his eyes on his ultimate conquest, the one final prize he was 
to aim for. And if the sea, under the red sunset, flamed to an 
incarnadined flood, may it not have been to him a mystical 
sign of the red martyrdom he already craved in his secret 
heart? 

But it was not alone to die for God, if need be, that Xavier 
had come on this adventuring; it was first of all to live and 
work and fight for Him, as a soldier under orders, as a free 
lance and a buccaneer of Christ. And so forthwith his work 
began. The story of his life and adventures during the next 
ten years, as he sailed the seas and penetrated the isles of the 
Orient, surpasses any romance the mind of a fictionist could 
imagine. Under the steady flame of brazen skies, in weltering 
heat, through typhoon and tornado, shipwreck and sickness, 
peril of the sword and peril of the sea, through fever and dis- 
ease and weariness unto death, he passed gloriously, tri- 
umphantly, tirelessly, his tremendous nervous force and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible energy of mind and body driving him on 
and on over almost unbelievable leagues of land and water, 
ever quick with the burning rapidity of an unquenchable 
flame, yet ever patient with a Godlike patience when tarrying 
and waiting were for the service of souls or bodies. The mere 
list of places he visited and the tribes to which he preached 
would fill a book. Many a time his arm fell weary with the 
happy task of pouring the baptismal waters on the heads of 
his unnumbered children. 

The organizing and administrative work accomplished 
by Francis Xavier during this decade proved what a soldier he 
was. He had the military mind. However much of a free 
lance and adventurer he might be as he traveled the seas and 
explored the isles to hunt out needy souls, when it came to 
the management of the Christian missions in the East, which 
was his stupendous task, he revealed himself a true scion of 
the soldierly house of Xavier, endowed with executive gifts 
of the highest and the power to lead and command. Having 
mastered himself, the mastery of others was a simple matter. 
His workgrew apace: providing for a native clergy and its 
training; caring for the lepers; establishing hospitals; purify- 
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ing prisons; building churches; dispatching missionaries, re- 
calling them, working out an orderly commissariat for their 
sustenance—it was a colossal task in itself, and, with his own 
far-reaching missionary labors added, it became a veritable 
miracle in its discharge. Not only was he preacher and 
teacher, but also he was civic reformer and social worker 
wherever he went, raising up from sloth and degradation not 
only the souls, but likewise the bodies of tens of thousands. 
In one mission alone, where his coming had discovered noth- 
ing but the most abject corruption, he left, in the brief space of 
two years, some thirty thousand converts! 

But whatever his administrative work, he still remained 
the pirate, the buccaneer, cruising the deep for heavenly 
spoil. Thirteen times he, the worst of sailors, who could not 
endure without nausea the slightest pitching of a boat, made 
the skull-flagged six-hundred-mile voyage from Goa _ to 
Comorin; from Travancore to the pearl fisheries of Ceylon; 
from Malacca to Singapore; from Papua to the Cochin; into 
the islands which he happily called “The Isles of the Hope 
of God,” on and on, backward and forward, he went his tire- 
less way, until at last his journeying brought him to mysteri- 
ous Japan, and to the very gates of forbidden China. Blithe- 
hearted and happy, making friends with everyone, pirates or 
traders, Mandarins or coolie slaves, daring, audacious, joy- 
ously fighting at every turn the devil whose emissaries chal- 
lenged him wherever his keel cut the sand or his foot trod the 
jungle or the settlement—so did he go his triumphant way. At 
Comorin it was the subtle fine-spun opposition of the Brahmin 
and his castes that Xavier had to contend with; at Goa, the 
corrupting indifference of a degraded Christianity, where 
there was only a saintly Franciscan bishop and a handful of 
the faithful to back him and support him against the on- 
slaughts of the devil’s hordes. For it was not alone the dark- 
ness of native paganism, with its animalisms and its obsceni- 
ties, that he had to fight; nor alone the slippery antagonism of. 
the dreamy Oriental sophists; but worse by a thousand times, 
the open scoffing and sin-hardened indifferentism of the Euro- 
pean colonies in Asia, where Christianity had become a farce, 
where apostasy was a joke and marriage a vulgar jest, where 
the violation of every moral law known to civilized man was 
flaunted with brazen effrontery. This corruption of the emi- 
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grated European in the Orient came nearer than any other 
obstacle he encountered, to breaking the heart of Francis 
Xavier. It was a double barrier set in his way, treason in his 
own camp; for not only were there these apostasized souls of 
his fellow-countrymen to win back to decency, but there was 
the well-nigh invincible effect of their bad example on the 
natives to overcome. 

But there was too much fight, too much of the true soldier, 
in the heart of the sturdy Basque for it to break, whatever the 
pressure. Almighty God Himself was the only one to Whom 
Francis Xavier would surrender—never to the devil of indif- 
ferentism or of ignorance, or of his own bodily ease. So on 
and on he went, winning victories, capturing his tens of thou- 
sands, heaping up his heavenly booty of souls regained, still 
preaching, teaching, organizing, reforming, cleansing the 
filthy Orient, body and soul; on and on, flushed with victory 
upon victory, yet counting still more and more, as time went 
by, on the one great final conquest, China the Impregnable, 
to the capitulation of which he was eventually to bring up his 
best trained, seasoned forces. All these days of ceaseless toil, 
of perilous travel, of daring venturing past the boundaries of 
unknown lands, of penetrating into the very heart of the stub- 
born savage East, were not only days of victory in themselves, 
but likewise days of preparation for the crowning drive which 
was to put the climax of complete triumph on his long cam- 
paign. That was his great objective, and nothing could ‘daunt 
him in his aim for it. The head-hunters of Borneo did not 
frighten him, nor the cannibals of Sumatra, nor the insane 
immoralities of Ceram. Nothing stopped him, nothing 
daunted him; and so well-trained was his mind and his body, 
so given to orderly and programmed activity, that the amount 
of work he accomplished was almost unbelievable. Yet 

_through it all, with his brain forever teeming with dreams 
and plans for the uplift and betterment of these lost worlds, 
his hands forever busy executing those plans and making of 
his dreams realities; his eager soul forever flaming with fire 
caught from the topmost towers of heaven; through it all he 
still remained the same human, tender-hearted, companion- 
loving gallant who had won the hearts of his fellows at the 
University, and had captured for all eternity the affection of 
the austere Loyola; the same hardy adventurer who had 
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tramped the fields and floods of Italy or breasted the snows 
of the Alps on his journey to Portugal, chumming along the 
way with soldier boys, caring for the horses of the cavalcade— 
he loved horses—and living the normal human life of a healthy 
high-spirited man. Sometimes he was very tired and very 
lonely. He had a tender affection for places and persons; 
always there was cropping out some evidence of his love for 
this small village or that distant settlement where some happy 
human incident or some notable victory for Christ his Com- 
mander, had brightened his solitary way. His love for his 
friends was a thing of rock, immovable. His homesickness, 
and his delight in letters from home, were pathetic. Once the 
mail, coming after months of waiting, brought him no word 
from his beloved Ignatius. He was literally prostrated by the 
disappointment. Can you not see him, feel him, this mar- 
velous, flaming, love-breathing creature of holy passion and 
transcendant power, sweeping across the pagan night of the 
East like a burning torch brandished in the hand of God? 

Then the day came at last when the mightiest of his 
dreams seemed about to be realized. The tocsin had struck 
for his invasion of forbidden China. He who had thus borne 
the torch of Faith for a decade along the horizon of the Orient, 
kindling the fires of God in innumerable hearts, could be satis- 
fied now with only the deepest night, the very heart of heath- 
enism itself, through which to bear the illuminating flame. 
Toward China his face had long been set; to China his heart 
now ran singing ahead of him. Like Josue with his Jericho, 
Xavier had marched tirelessly around the Dragon’s walls for 
ten glorious and fruitful years, leveling all before him, beating 
his way up to the ultimate barriers, and mustering about him a 
mighty host of regenerated souls whose prayers were to be 
his invincible phalanxes in this final effort. He was at last 
to enter the capital of the enemy. 

He knew that the venture meant death; but he had no fear 
of death: he even dreamed of the martyr’s crown; but death 
too soon, before his work was done, he dreaded; and he 
dreaded, too, the possibility of wasting away his years in dun- 
geons and chains—for the hideous prison tortures inflicted by 
the Chinese on Christian intruders were an established fact, 
of which he had seen actual evidence while caring for some 
who had escaped. What he prayed for and planned was 
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work—fifteen or twenty years of work, at least—fifteen or 
twenty years of glorious campaigning in the very stronghold 
of paganism. Then, if God would be so good, promotion in 
the ranks, to the high honor of martyrdom. But first, the big 
campaign. 

It was a happy day that he sailed from Singapore, after 
months of heart-breaking delay, with the last of a thousand 
obstacles that red-taped officialdom had put in his way re- 
moved. Though his ten arduous years in the trying Orient 
had added two decades instead of one to his age, and though 
his fine mop of thick black hair was now turned snow white 
by the stress of his long campaigning, the heart of ardent 
youth was still in him, quick, like a soldier’s before action. 
Out to the high adventure he went, “ over the top,” bent on the 
last redoubt, the topmost rampart. 

Alas for a soldier’s hopes! Though up to the very gates of 
the Forbidden Land Xavier’s Commander had now led him, 
it was, in the end, only to change suddenly his orders, as sol- 
dier’s orders are so often changed, without a moment’s warn- 
ing or explanation. The Chinese coast was now in sight of the 
ship that had brought him from Singapore; now he was 
anchored at the mouth of the Si-Kiang, whose yellow waters 
were to lead him up to Canton; and still delay upon delay. 
He could anchor there, with the coast in sight, looming up to 
invite and tantalize him; but no one would take him further. 
That was too risky a business for even the most intrepid 
trader. It was August; and then it was October—and he still 
was waiting. Then the trading junks began to sail away, one 
by one, leaving him every day more and more alone, and far- 
ther and farther away, it seemed, from his goal. November 
found him almost deserted and almost desperate, camped on 
the little island of San-Cian, with no one but a Malabar serv- 
ant and a young Chinese boy to keep him company, the while 
he still contrived and schemed to find a way to reach the main- 
land. Finally he succeeded in bribing a Canton merchant 
ship to carry him across. His heart beat high again. 

And then the new orders from Great Headquarters!— 
sealed orders, brought in the night by the Dark Angel of Im- 
mortality; release; no glorious long campaign; no Red Badge 
of Martyrdom; no yearned-for China to be opened by his hand 
to the light; only orders—dnd obedience. 
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In a little grass hut on the coastal island, where now the 
waiting soldier lay stricken to illness by the fever of delay, 
Francis Xavier fought his greatest battle, conquering not 
China, but himself, so that he might submit willingly, re- 
signedly, joyously, to his Commander’s orders. To give up 
uncomplainingly all his hopes, all his dreams, of victory, con- 
quest, promotion—and that at the moment when they seem 
nearest realization; to salute and obey instantly, and say in 
his heart, “ Thy will, not mine,” no matter how bitter the cost 
—what more can a soldier do? Of him is demanded the great- 
est of victories, the surrender of himself. So that night the 
Basque soldier received his orders and obeyed, passing, not 
through the Dragon’s forbidden walls, but into the courts of 
God’s celestial capital. With only his crucifix to comfort him, 
and only his Chinese boy to watch in terror over his last agony, 
stripped of his hopes and his dreams he stepped forward to 
render his accounting. But with him he took, not alone his 
own fine soldier spirit, chastened, obedient, willing, joyous to 
the end; but in his belt he bore such a rich plunder of immor- 
tal souls, caught up from the darkness of eternal night, that 
all heaven must have acclaimed him, as does all Christian 
earth today, the model of models and the patron of patrons 
for the man who would fight the battle of life in a soldier’s 
way: loyal and daring, audacious and fearless when it comes 
to winning victories for his Commander; instantly obedient, 
self-sacrificing, self-effacing, when it comes to fulfilling that 
Commander’s orders. He was a soldier to the last salute! 











AN APOSTLE OF THE ITALIANS. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


%7] F ever there was a social problem so complex as 
mi to seem almost hopelessly insoluble and so 
many-sided as to perplex and bewilder the best 
intentioned, it was the welfare of the Italian im- 
} migrant in this country during the past twenty- 
five years. Not only schools for the poor were needed, but for 
the better classes as well, where they might find sympathy with 
their national aspirations and character; hospitals also were 
necessary to prevent the pitiable condition of sufferers com- 
ing to dispensaries and city hospitals with little or no knowl- 
edge of English and subject to being unfortunately misunder- 
stood to their own detriment. The hard manual labor in 
which their fathers were engaged, involving numerous acci- 
dents, left many orphan children to be cared for, and in a 
thousand other ways, also, these willing workers bearing so 
many difficult burdens of the country, demanded sympathetic 
assistance. The question was where would one begin, and hav- 
ing begun how carry on and diffuse any social work widely 
enough to cover these needs not alone in the coast cities of the 
East, but everywhere where the Italian immigrant had gone or 
had been brought by others. : 
Many people, even Catholics, feel that very little has been 
done, especially by Catholics, for the solution of this vast 
problem, although it mainly concerns our Italian Catholic 
brethren. Such a thought, however, betrays ignorance of an 
immense work that has been developing around us during the 
last twenty years. The recent death of Mother Francis 
Xavier Cabrini at the Columbus Hospital, Chicago (Decem- 
ber, 1917), has emphatically called attention to the fine results 
secured in this important matter by her congregation of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. Not quite seventy 
when she died, she had established over seventy houses of her 
religious. Her institute, less than forty years old, numbers 
its members by thousands. From Italy, where her foundation 
was made, it has spread to-North, South and Central Amer- 
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ica, as well as France, Spain and England. No wonder that at 
her death, she was honored by those who knew her work as a 
modern apostle whose influence for good proved that the arm 
of the Lord had not been shortened: that He still raised up 
great personalities to meet the special needs of the Church 
in all generations. 

Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini was born at St. Angelo 
di Lodi, July 16, 1850. Her parents belonged to the Italian 
nobility. From her early years she gave evidence of devout 
piety, and at the age of thirty undertook the organization of 
a congregation that would devote itself to teaching especially 
the children of the poor and of training school teachers. Her 
first house was founded at Codogno in 1880. A series of 
houses sprang up, during the following years, in and around 
Milan, and her work having attracted the attention of Leo XIII, 
she was invited to open a Pontifical School at Rome. This suc- 
ceeded so admirably, that the Pope saw in it a great agency for 
the benefit of Italians all over the world. This great Pontiff 
had been very much attracted by Mother Cabrini’s character 
and her enthusiastic zeal, which overcame obstacles that to 
many seemed insurmountable. 

Accordingly when the foreign missionary spirit developed 
among her Sisters, Mother Cabrini, knowing the blessing that 
always accrued to a congregation for missionary work, applied 
to the Pope for permission to send her Sisters into the Orient. 
Pope Leo suggested that her mission lay in exactly the oppo- 
site direction- He recommended the Americas, North and 
South, as a fertile field for the labors of the Missionary Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart. Mother Cabrini receiving the sugges- 
tion as a command from God, proceeded to carry it out. A few 
months later she embarked for America with her Sisters, and 
assumed charge of a school for the children of Italian immi- 
grants which was opened in New York in connection with the 
Church of St. Joachim. 

Immigration was then at its height, the social problems 
of the Italians were at a climax, Americans had scarcely 
awakened to the need of doing anything, the Italian govern- 
ment was aroused to the necessity of accomplishing some- 
thing, but politics were blocking the way, and it looked 
as though a little band of Italian Sisters could accomplish 
very little. Yet in a few years it became evident that this 
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mustard seed was destined to grow into a large tree whose 
branches would shelter the birds of the air. 

Mother. Cabrini.very soon realized that despite the im- 
portance of teaching, there were other crying needs of our 
Italian population that must be met if there was to be a solid 
foundation for the solution of social problems among them. 
Ailing and injured Italians needed the care that could 
properly be given them only by their own. Seeing in 
the celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, then impending, an aus- 
picious moment, Mother Cabrini, in 1892, opened Columbus 
Hospital in New York. It had an extremely humble beginning 
in two private houses and with such slender support as would 
surely have discouraged anything less than the zeal of this 
foundress, convinced that she was doing God’s work on a mis- 
sion indicated by the Pope himself. Before long, the fortunes 
of the hospital began to brighten, until now it is one of the rec- 
ognized institutions of New York, situated in a commodious 
building that brings it conspicuously to the notice of New 
Yorkers. Before the outbreak of the War, plans had been 
drawn for a ten-story building which should have been fin- 
ished before this, and would have been one of the most com- 
plete hospitals in the country. 

But Columbus Hospital was only the beginning. Mother 
Cabrini’s great work of schools for Italian children of the 
poorer and better classes, was not neglected, but it was now 
evident that hospitals offered the best chance to win back 
adult Italians who had abandoned their faith and to influence 
deeply those who could be brought in no other way under 
Christian influences. After an Italian had been under the 
care of these devoted Italian Sisters, it was, indeed, hard for 
him to neglect his religion as before, and many a family re- 
turned to the devout practice of the Faith when the father 
had had his eyes opened to the practical virtues of religion by 
his stay in the hospital. Hence, in 1905, Columbus Hospital, 
Chicago, was founded under extremely difficult conditions. 
For some time the failure of this enterprise seemed almost 
inevitable, and Reverend Mother Cabrini’s heart was heavy 
at the prospect of her beloved poor deprived of skilled care. 
She did not lose courage, however, and she was rewarded, 
after a particularly trying time in which her greatest conso- 
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lation and help was prayer, by the assured future of the 
hospital. 

A little later, a branch hospital known as Columbus Exten- 
sion Hospital, was established for the very poor in the heart of 
an Italian district in Chicago, at Lytle and Polk Streets. Five 
years later, Columbus Hospital and Sanitarium in Denver was 
founded and a few years later Columbus Hospital, Seattle. All 
of these were in excellent condition, with abundant promise 
of future usefulness, and healthy development at the time of 
Mother Cabrini’s death. This holy woman brought to the 
service of her zeal for religion such good sound common 
sense and business acumen and efficiency, as to call forth the 
admiration of all who knew her and who realized what she 
was accomplishing in the face of unlooked-for and almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

Municipal and state officials were often staggered at the 
projects she undertook with apparently utterly inadequate 
means at her command, but after a struggle and hard work, 
the abundant success she realized, opened their eyes to the 
fact that here was not merely an ordinary activity but some- 
thing so extraordinary as to suggest the assistance of a super- 
natural agency. 

Prominent officials in this country and in Europe, not 
only in Italy but in France and Spain and England, had 
learned to admire unstintedly the humble, simple, little Mother 
of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart who at first ap- 
peared a hopeless enthusiast, yet proved on comparatively short 
acquaintance to be the most practical of women. In explain- 
ing how she succeeded in doing things that seemed hopeless 
to others, she was in the habit of saying: “ What do you wish? 
you men who look at these problems have too much to do, and 
then you want to do too much all at once. For instance, there 
is no need of lengthy discussion as to the necessity for pro- 
tection for immigrants, but what is needed is to put protec- 
tion for the immigrant into effect. You see I do not discuss, 
I find that there is a good thing that ought to be done. I set 
myself and my little institute at work at it at once. I do not 
despair of finding the means with which to do it. I always 
feel confident that somehow or other I shall always find them. 
I do not know quite how it is that I find these, and others do 
not, but perhaps that is because I am only a little nun whom 
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nobody minds, and therefore perhaps I meet with less opposi- 
tion and people are ready to help me.” That was all that she 
was in her own estimation, just “a little nun,” but under the 
modest habit of a nun she possessed a soul constantly open to 
aspirations and ideals, tenacious of purpose and ready to do 
anything once she was sure that it would redound to the glory 
of God by benefiting mankind. 

A favorite expression of hers, often repeated to her Sisters 
and often uttered even in her dealings with secular people, 
was: “I can do all things in Him that strengthens me.” Her 
entire confidence in God, her utter lack of self-sufficiency, her 
constant confession that she was but “a poor little nun,” bore 
her triumphantly over all difficulties. Her foundations remind 
one of St. Teresa’s journeys to make her foundations, and of 
her character and simple-hearted confidence in tackling the 
most difficult problems under conditions that seemed most 
forbidding. One recalls the Spanish Saint’s reply when told 
that she was assuming a preposterous task in setting out to 
found a house of her Order with only three ducats at her-dis- 
posal. The words are famous in the history of religious en- 
deavor: “ Teresa and three ducats, can do nothing, but Teresa 
and three ducats and God can accomplish anything.” 

Poor St. Teresa made her long journeys either on foot or 
in an ox-cart. Mother Cabrini’s journeys were made under 
less difficult circumstances, but the length of them probably 
made them at least as tiresome and trying as those of the Saint 
three centuries and a half ago. Nothing could give a better 
idea of the extraordinary vigor and marvelous power of action 
of the little nun than an account given to one who knew her 
well: + “I came a month ago from South America. I am just 
setting out for Chicago. After a fortnight there, I expect to go 
to Los Angeles and probably not long after, I return to the 
East, from there I shall have to set out for Italy. In the mean- 
time, however, I must try to make it clear to the Commissioner 
of Immigration that our Columbus Hospital is giving aid 
directly to the Italians.” At that time the statistics of the hos- 
pital showed that over 100,000 Italians had been discharged 
from it cured. 

In the midst of her activities in North America she did 
not forget-that the Pope’s recommendation had included all 
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the Americas, and so she voyaged to South America in order 
to lay foundations there. Schools were founded in Argentina, 
in Brazil and then in Chile and Peru. Once she made the 
journey over the mountains from one side of the South Amer- 
ican Continent to the other—and it must not be forgotten that 
the Cordilleras are even higher than the Alps—on mule back, 
running all the risks of that old-fashioned mode of travel. 
Many a precipice’s edge had to be passed on her sure-footed 
little beast, and once Providence seemed almost to have aban- 
doned her. The animal disappeared with her over a precipice 
and she was saved, apparently only by a miraculous inter- 
vention. Nothing could diminish her zeal, nor quench her 
enthusiasm for her work. Dangers and trials might come, her 
one idea was to accomplish as much as possible before 
the end came, and the darkness set in and no man could 
labor. 

Her South American missionary labors wére successful, 
and she founded houses at Buenos Ayres, Mercedes and 
Rosario in Argentina, at Rio de Janeiro and San Paolo of 
Brazil. On her return to the United States there came the call 
for her Sisters to go to Central America. They tell the story 
of her sending to New York for one of her Sisters whom she 
had chosen to be the head of the foundations in Central 
America, to come to her in Los Angeles. The good Sister’s 
train was delayed and Mother met her almost at the door 
telling her that she was sorry for the delay of her train, but 
now no time was to be lost. She must set out at once for 
Nicaragua. There were very few words to be said, for it was 
deeds not words that she loved, and soon the definite founda- 
tion of a house in Central America had been made. 

At the time of her death there were, as we have said, more 
houses of her Congregation than she counted years, though her 
work as a foundress had not begun until nearly half of her life 
was run. It is said that as a young woman she had in her 
zeal for missionary labor asked her confessor for permis- 
sion to join an order of missionary sisters that would take her 
far from home, so that home ties should count for little in 
life, and should surely not disturb her complete devotion to her 
vocation. Her confessor replied that he knew of none. There 
were no missionary sisters in the strict sense of the word and 
so Mother Cabrini founded the Congregation of the Missionary 
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Sisters of the Sacred Heart, which has flourished so marvel- 
ously. 

Houses of the Congregation are established about Milan, 
and at Genoa, Turin, Citta della Pieve, Monte Compatri, 
Marsciano; and hospitals and orphan asylums in Paris, Lon- 
don, Madrid, Bilbao, as well as other places in Europe and 
here in America. The greatest extension of the Congregation 
has taken place in the United States-where, besides the Hos- 
pitals already mentioned, there are schools in New York 
City, the Villa of the Sacred Heart for children of better class 
parents at Fort Washington Avenue, an orphan asylum at 
West Park, schools in the parishes of the Transfiguration, of 
St. Charles in Brooklyn, of St. Rita and the School of Feminine 
Crafts in connection with the Church of the Madonna of Pom- 
peii. In New Orleans there are two schools and a large orphan 
asylum; in Chicago, besides two hospitals, there is a school, 
and in Denver, a school and an orphan asylum, as well as a 
hospital and sanitarium. There are schools at Newark and 
West Arlington, N. J.; Scranton, Pa.; at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
and a school at Seattle which was the opening wedge for a 
hospital founded later at this extreme end of the continent. 
Mother Cabrini took advantage of the sale of a large hotel in 
that city to secure it for this hospital. 

Everywhere she emphasized the Italian origin and spirit 
of her work. No wonder then that the Ambassador from Italy 
deeply concerned with the problem of making the Italian peo- 
ple here as happy and contented as possible, but above all of 
keeping them from being imposed upon in any way, called her 
his “precious collaborator.” “While I may be able to con- 
serve the interests of the Italians,” he said, “ by what I am able 
to accomplish through those who are in power, she succeeds in 
making herself loved and esteemed by the suffering, the poor, 
the children, and thus preserves these poor Italians in a foreign 
country.” 

In spite of her devoted Italian sentiments, she drew her 
postulants from practically every nationality in the country. 
Many an Irish girl, after looking into Mother Cabrini’s won- 
derful eyes, felt it her vocation to help this wonderful little 
woman in the work she had in hand. She won all hearts to 
herself, but only for the sake of the Master, and so it is that 
in the course of scarcely more than twenty-five years, her Con- 
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gregation counts nearly five hundred members here in Amer- 
ica. It has some three thousand throughout the world, all 
intent on accomplishing the social work that has been placed 
in their care, and of solving the problems brought about by 
the huge Italian immigration to the Americas in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century. 

When the Italians entered the War, Mother Cabrini, 
by cable, mobilized her Sisters in Italy for the aid of their na- 
tive country in every way possible. The houses of the Congre- 
gation were transformed into hospitals and refuges for the 
convalescent, as well as asylums for the sons and daughters of 
those who had fallen on the field of battle. Her devotion to 
her Italian people was so great, Il Carroccio, or as it is called 
in English, The Italian Review, published in New York, com- 
pares her to Florence Nightingale, for what she has accom- 
plished both in peace and in war. Nor may anyone who knows 
all the circumstances of her work, deny that the comparison 
is more than justified. : 

Scarcely more than a generation has passed, and Mother 
Cabrini has thousands of co-workers and many hundreds of 
thousands of beneficiaries. What will the fruit of her labors 
mean three generations from now, if anything like the orig- 
inal initiative be maintained? Only the future can reveal 
the full significance of her story. One thing is certain, that 
after reading the brief sketches of her life that have thus 
far appeared, we may not doubt that God still provides the 
necessary agents for great works. When needs are most cry- 
ing, someone is raised up who is equal to them. When condi- 
tions are at their worst, someone comes to find a way out of 
the difficulties. After the pioneer work is done, its difficulties 
are lost sight of by those who enjoy its results. But the pioneer 
succeeds only by the personal immolation of self and the 
ability to lead others to the same heights of sacrifice. 





ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


: IV. 


=) HERE is a striking change of phrase in the twen- 
‘Ry sty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew. The Lord 
employs two different modes of expression to 
describe His Parousia or “Coming.” In one 
<6) instance, it is said: “They shall see the Son of 
Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory; and He sliall send forth His angels with the great voice 
of a trumpet; and they shall gather together His elect from the 
four winds.”? In all the other instances—five in number— 
nothing is said about this attendant feature of “ glory,” noth- 
ing about “the angels” or their assembling of the elect, but 
simply that “the Son of Man cometh,”? “the Lord shall 
come,” * or “so shall be the coming of the Son of Man.” *¢ 
Has the word “come” the same unchanging sense in 
these three forms of expression? Is there no difference be- 
tween the picture of the Son of Man gloriously coming to 
gather all the elect and the picture of the Lord’s return to His 
individual servants singly? Is the insertion of “ glory” in one 
instance, and its omission in all the others, a literary accident 
of passing moment? When the “coming of the Son of Man” 
was divided off from the “coming of the Son of Man in glory 
with His angels ”—did this halving of the quotation mean 
nothing particular in the mind of a writer who took such 
literary liberties as this, with a sacred phrase of prophecy? 
Or—was the difference in phrasing purposely designed to re- 
port the Lord as speaking, not of one event only, but of two, 
perhaps even three? Questions these, which no scholar may 
rightfully object to raising, so great is their bearing on the 
whole course of New Testament interpretation, whichever 
way the answer may eventually be found to run. 
It is usual with Biblical scholars to take these varying 


1 Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. 3 Matt. xxiv. 44. 
* Matt. xxiv. 42, 46, 50. * Matt. xxiv. 27, 37, 39. 
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forms of expression as referring to one and the same event— 
the Second Advent, the Final Return; and much of the baf- 
fling mystery with which the whole Gospel is made to fill 
comes for the most part from their having been so taken. But 


what if this interpretation should prove itself ill-founded? 
What if the Return be not the meaning either intended or 
conveyed by the shorter expression: “The coming of the Son 
of Man?” What if we should find that its point of reference 
is history, not eschatology; the public inauguration of the New 
Kingdom on the ruins of the Old, not the consummation of 
both together at the time commonly expected? What if it be 
textually and critically capable of proof, that nothing was 
further from the mind of St. Matthew when he employed this 
expression, than the thought or expectation of the Lord’s per- 
sonal Return? 

It must be confessed that this exegetical possibility has 
but little at first sight to commend its entertaining. A writer 
who declares, to all appearances at least, that the Son of Man 
will come in glory immediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem,* can hardly be presumed to have drawn much distinc- 
tion, if any, between the inaugurated and the consummated 
Kingdom. But is the twenty-fourth chapter of the First Gos- 
pel self-interpreting? May not the discourse with which it is 
taken up have the key to its thought and language in the chap- 
ters that precede? And in any event, would it not be safer to 
make a special study of these two phrases in the other por- 
tions of the First Gospel before presuming upon our ability 
to understand them at sight in the twenty-fourth chapter? St. 
Matthew, interpreted by himself, is a safer guide to follow 
than our own subjective impressions, or the whole host of con- 
temporaries whose opinion he is supposed to share. Twice 
already has he told us, through the contexts which surround 
his borrowed phrasing, that surface indications are likely to 
lead astray. Somewhere, we feel sure, in the course of his 
theme’s unfolding, he will also give us to understand whether 
two quite separate events were in his mind, or one only, when 
he wrote of “the coming of the Son of Man” and “ the com- 
ing of the Son of Man in glory,” with the angels in His train. 

It is a most engaging quest, this study of the language of 


5 Matt. xxiv. 29. 
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St. Matthew and the thought which it shadows forth. Nothing 
pertinent greets us in the first nine chapters of his Gospel. 
Not till the tenth is reached do we find the “coming” men- 
tioned; and the circumstances of its first mentioning’ are so 
strange that many think it out of place—a dislocated docu- 
ment. The Lord is warning His disciples to expect suffering 
and persecution when they go forth to give testimony to His 
name; and at the end of the admonition, He disbosoms Him- 
self of this solemn assurance: “ Amen. I say to you, you shall 
not finish the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come.” 
What does it mean? That the Lord shall visibly return 
to earth in glory, before His disciples shall have had time to 
go through Israel, with His name upon their lips? There is 
not the slightest indication from the context that such is, or is 
not, the meaning, though many so interpret it, on the ground 
that the obvious tenor of the words will bear no other read- 
ing. But may not words, and these words in particular, have 
a meaning the very reverse of obvious? Is it not well within 
the bounds of the possible, if not of the likely, from what we 
have already found in the two immediately preceding studies, 
that the phrase may mean the fulfillment of prophecy in a new 
and unexpected manner? In that case, an appeal to the obvious 
would be the wrong way of going about its understanding, 
since the clues of meaning are not in the words themselves 
directly regarded, nor in the sources from which they are 
quoted, but in the new interpretation which the Great Teacher 
gave them—a fact to be determined in every instance, from 
the context of the Gospel, not from the thought that went be- 
fore. The proper attitude in literary circumstances like these 
is to suspend judgment respecting the location and meaning of 
the verse in question, until such time as it shall be known with 
surety, from evidence elsewhere gathered, whether the lan- 
guage here employed has old thought or new within its folds. 
To proceed upon the supposition that the Lord’s personal Re- 
turn to earth in the near future must have been the idea which 
St. Matthew had in mind when this mysterious verse was 
written is to presume the equivalence of the two phrases: “ the 
coming of the Son of Man” and the coming of the Son of Man 
in “glory ’—the very point which is in dispute. Instead of 
hazarding “an impressionistic judgment, we shall leave this 
' Matt. x. 23. 
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text uninterpreted for the moment, hoping to return to it later 
with a key. 

Have we the spark of meaning that fires the train, the 
kindly light that shimmers through the gloom, in a couplet of 
verses which we are now about to consider?* They impress 
the searcher as of more significance to the present quest than 
almost anything else in the First Gospel; and one of them has 
about it all the beckoning invitations of a clue. The verses 
occur at the end of an instructive context where the Jewish 
preconception of the Messias comes into conflict with the un- 
expected teaching of the Lord. Jesus is proving from the 
prophets that He must go to Jerusalem, there to suffer many 
things of the priests and Scribes, when St. Peter, shocked be- 
yond measure at the mention of death as part of the Messianic 
programme, undertakes to rebuke the Lord for this ill-be- 
seeming utterance.® To the impetuous Head of the Apostolic 
College, as, indeed, to all the Twelve, nothing could have been 
more abhorrent than the thought of death in connection with 
the Messias. It was opposed to the whole trend of Jewish 
speculation, at variance with the popular expectancy, out of 
_ keeping with the power and dignity of the Elect One, and at 
odds with the current doctrine of salvation. Death? It sim- 
ply could not be. The Christ, when He came, was to come as 
its glorious overcomer, never, even for a time, to be subject 
to its sting. The Christ, when He came, would put an end to 
man’s mortality, and reign forever at Jerusalem with the 
resurrected Just. No violent hand of priest or people could 
ever be laid upon the Anointed of the Lord, the Holy One Who 
was never “to see corruption,” and over Whom the shielding 
mantle of Almightiness would forever drop its folds. 

Imagine St. Peter’s surprise, therefore, when the Lord in- 
stantly rebuked him for not “savoring the things which are 
of God, but those which are of men.” Imagine his still keener 
disappointment when the Lord proceeded to describe phys- 
ical death, not as something to be saved from, when the King- 
dom came, but as the véry portal of entrance into everlast- 
ing life itself. Christ corrects the whole Jewish conception of 
death before His astonished hearers, telling them not only 
that “he who loses his life for My sake shall find it,” but also 
that persecution and mortality are not to cease when the King- 

* Matt. xvi. 27, 28. ‘ * Matt. xvi. 21-26, 
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dom comes. These liabilities shall continue as before; and 
whoso would remain in His following must take up his cross 
in like manner and be prepared to suffer unto the end for His 
name’s sake. If St. Peter felt a shock of surprise at the 
thought of the Lord’s going to a death of shame on the wood 
of the tree, his disenchantment was not lessened but increased, 
when the Master exacted a like readiness on the part of His 
chosen ones, as the price of their discipleship, nay, even of 
their membership in the Kingdom. Ignominy and buffetings 
and forfeiture of life stood forth as His appointed portion and 
as theirs. 

It was in this tense moment of shattered dreams and col- 
lapsed expectancies, of vanished glory and of looming shame, 
that the Lord gave utterance to two statements which seem 
to us to be leading lights. After asking “ What doth it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
Christ immediately declares: “For the Son of Man ‘shall’ 
come in the glory of His Father with His angels; and then shall 
He render to every man according to his works. Amen I say 
to you, there are some of them that stand here who shall not 
taste death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His King- 
dom.” *° 

What is the textual relation of these two verses? Do they 
connect the Lord’s personal reappearance with His “ coming 
in His Kingdom?” Biblical critics see no alternative to this 
conclusion. The verse which describes the coming in glory is 
introduced in the Greek text by a near-future verb; and this, 
they tell us, is the clearest of indications that the author ex- 
pected the Return at the end of the Jewish age. The argu- 
ment seemed well-founded, until investigation sapped it of 
all base." The supposed near-future verb was found to be a 
verb of prophetical necessity instead, without any intended 
reference to the nearness of the event described; and when 
this fact stood forth in its truly leading light and import, the 
accepted view of criticism lost one of its stanchest props. 
Another prop vanished when the phrase, “end of the age” 
was examined. Textual and critical considerations cleared 
it of all association with the current thought of Judaism, nay, 
established the fact of its reémployment in a new and non- 


© Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
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Jewish sense. The angels, it was discovered, are not said to 
go forth at the end of the age of Israel, but at the end-of the 
age of the “ Kingdom of Heaven,” when its world-wide course 
isrun. So that if previous results may be taken for pillars of 
guidance in reaching a conclusion, the author of the First Gos- 
pel had no intention of reasserting the eschatology of Palestine 
when he placed these two verses alongside in the sixteenth 
chapter. 

But if the verses were not written to connect the “com- 
ing of the Son of Man in His Kingdom” and His “com- 
ing in the glory of His Father ”—were they written to dis- 
connect these two events and to draw a distinction between 
them, not drawn before? It must be confessed that this is the 
first thought which suggests itself when the supposed gram- 
matical connection of the verses melts away in the light of crit- 
icism. The dominating idea of the context in which the verses 
are found is the new interpretation of prophecy by Jesus. 
The Lord is portrayed as opening up the Scriptures afresh to 
the astonished Twelve. His corrective teaching is clearly in- 
dicated by the words: “From that time Jesus began to 
show ” *—a statement that would have no meaning, if the sum 
of existing opinion was about to be reaffirmed. And the future, 
as Jesus reveals it, is evidently not to the liking of His com- 
pany; the new world-view not nearly so attractive as the old. 
The Chief of the Apostles protests against the forecast of the 
Master. He is manifestly disappointed at the thought of the 
Lord’s not coming in glory, at the thought that He is not to tri- 
umph over His enemies, as all Palestine expected, but to be led 
like a lamb to the slaughter, without opening His lips to com- 
plain, And Jesus is evidently disengaging His new revelation 
from the doctrine of the schools, when He rebukes St. Peter for 
preferring the speculations of men to the Word of God.'* There 
is to be no exemption from death among His followers, no 
immediate Messianic Reign of glory over all the enemies of 
good.’ “If any man would come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow Me..... For the Son of 
Man shall, indeed, come, as prophesied, in the glory of His 
Father, and then shall He render to every man according to 


13 St. Matthew and the Parousia. Tue CarHo.ric Wortp, March, 1918. 
33 Matt. xvi. 21. 4 Matt. xvi. 23. 
%5 Matt. xix. 28, no contradiction of this statement. 
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his works,” even unto being ashamed of those who were 
ashamed of Him and the word of doctrine which He brought."* 

These two statements are connected. Three causative 
particles tie them together in all three accounts, as may be 
seen in the connective “for’s ” with which the verses are intro- 
duced.” But—what is greatly’ to our present point—the 
verse about the Lord’s “coming in His Kingdom” is discon- 
nected from the verse about His Second Advent, and made an 
independent utterance. All the reports so have it; grammati- 
cally the case is beyond all doubt.** And, therefore, the scien- 
tific conclusion follows that St. Matthew, in these two verses, 
faithfully reports the disconnection which Jesus taught be- 
tween His “ coming in His Kingdom ” and His “ coming in the 
glory of His Father.” The Lord’s own words themselves are 
recoverable in the present condition of the documents, not- 
withstanding existing opinion to the contrary.” 

When the relationship of the verses in dispute is thus 
slowly distilled from the surrounding context, the thought 
which instantly appears is a continuation of the idea already 
found expressed in the thirteenth chapter: the putting-off of 
the coming in glory, and the deferral of the Judgment, from 
the beginning of the Messianic Era to its close.» The Lord 
is here announcing a doctrine that did not exist in the previ- 
ous thought of Palestine: the doctrine of the Second Coming. 
The Jew had been educated to no such forecast of history as 
this. When the Christ came, He might disappear for a frac- 
tional while; but that He would come twice—the first time to 
establish the Kingdom, the second time to “ gather out of it 
all scandals and them that work iniquity ” *\—such a redis- 
tribution of events was neither taught nor expected hy the 
official theologians of Israel. It is a doctrine plainly not of 
Jewry, but of Jesus, and the mere fact of its mention in the 
pages of the First Gospel shows the un-Jewish character of the 
teaching which is there set down. A suspect expression in the 
thirteenth chapter,” another suspect expression in the six- 


1% Matt. xvi. 24, 27; Luke ix. 26. 

17 Matt. xvi. 25, 26, 27; Luke ix. 24, 25, 26; Mark viii. 35, 36, 37, 38. 

8 ’Audy Aéyo dutv.—Matt. xvi. 28; Kat Ereyev abtotc.—Mark viii. 39; Aéyw 32 
bptv dAc8G¢.—Luke ix. 27. 

% Theology of the New Testament, Stevens, pp. 150-166. 

2% Matt. xiif. 24-30; 36-43. St. Matthew and the Parousia. Tue Carnoric Wort, 
March, 1918. 

™ Matt. xiii. 41. ™ ouytéAeta tot alGvoc.—Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49. 
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teenth,** have unfortunately kept this distinguishing feature 
from the recognition which is its due. We have mistaken cor- 
rective teaching for the old eschatology of Palestine, and con- 
nected two events which Jesus and His disciples insistently 
put asunder. 

That the Saviour quoted the phrase about the “coming 
of the Son of Man in His Kingdom,” to correct the beliefs of 
His hearers, and not to make these beliefs His own, appears 
even more clearly when we study the mental situation which 
had to be met and faced by a Teacher of the new. The audi- 
ence to which the Saviour spoke and St. Matthew wrote, shrank 
from the thought that anything could possibly not happen 
which had been divinely foretold to come. The persuasion 
that history is the realization of prophecy, and that its course 
can know no swerving from the path which the prophets drew, 
stood like a sentinel truth before the minds of nearly all. Who- 
ever undertook to speak or write to such an audience had to 
address himself particularly to this persuasion and wrap his ° 
new message, if he had one, in the old, prophetic language of 
the Seers. He would suffer an instant challenging, did his 
utterances seem to leave even a minor prophecy unfulfilled, 
as the Lord Himself was, on a celebrated occasion, while com- 
ing down with His disciples from the Holy Mount.” 

There was one prophecy dearer, perhaps, than any other 
to priests and people, the non-fulfillment of which would not 
be tolerated in any teaching, it was so inwoven for the Jew 
with the word of God itself. This was the golden prophecy of 
Daniel, which seemed to hold out the promise, that at the 
end of the Jewish days, when the power of the “ holy people ” 
was broken and their band dispersed, “One like unto a Son 
of Man would come on the clouds of heaven, to receive 
power,” and glory, and a Kingdom—a Kingdom in which all 
peoples, tribes, and tongues should serve Him without end.” 
“T beheld in the vision of the night, and lo, there came upon 
the clouds of heaven One like unto a Son of Man; and He came 
even to the Ancient of Days; and they presented Him before 
Him. And He gave Him power, and glory, and a Kingdom; 
and all peoples, tribes, and tongues shall serve Him: His 
power is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away; 


3 wéAAetv.—Matt. xvi. 27. ™% Matt. xvii. 10. 
% “ Dominion,” “ sovereignty.” 
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and His Kingdom one that shall not be destroyed.” ** In the 
eyes of a folk bred to look upon history as the faithful echo 
of prophecy, Daniel’s vision of the Parousia was bound to be- 
come reality when the ancient seat of David fell a prey to the 
heathen arms.” 

How was Jesus to prove Himself the fulfillment of this 
prophecy, and how was the author of the First Gospel to set 
Him forth as such? The Messias had been prophesied to come 
at the end of the Kingdom of Israel; but as a matter of fact, 
He had appeared early within the generation that was to live 
to see it, and had ascended to the Father some two score years 
before the Government fell. The point that needed proving 
was the truth of the predictions concerning the Parousia at 
the end of Israel’s days. And when we turn to the pages of 
the First Gospel, we find the “ coming of the Son of Man” six 
times mentioned in connection with the destruction of the 
City, or the generation then living **—exactly what we have 
just been led to expect from a study of the audience and its 
inherited point of view. The Pharisaic schools had mistaken 
the closeness of events in prophetic vision for their nearness 
in time, and Jesus was soon to apprise them of their error. 
He who had not come to destroy, but to fulfill,” early assured 
the people that “all things” relative to Israel “would be 
brought to pass.” *° Even some of those standing by—St. Mark 
says the statement was addressed to the crowd—would 
not be gathered to their fathers, “ till they saw the Son of Man 
coming in His oe ” The assurance is most categoric 
and solemn. 

But when we look with sharpened eyes into the structure 
and running of the text, we find that an unprecedented thing 
has happened: Jesus has divided the prophecies concerning the 
end of Israel into two distinct statements, where Palestine saw 
but one! Owing to that crowded form of predicting events, 
which was characteristic of Hebrew prophecy and not meant 
for close temporal sequence, Daniel was understood to say 
that at the time of the end, “The Son of Man would be given 
power, and glory, and a Kingdom.” ** Jesus omits the word 
“glory” from the quotation, when speaking of the coming of 
the Son of Man in connection with the fall of Jerusalem. He 


* Dan. vii. 13, 14. Dan. ix. 27. * Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28; xxiv. 27, 37, 39, 44. 
* Matt. v. 17. » Matt. v. 18; xxiii. 36; xxiv. 34. Dan. vii. 14. 
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omits it not only here in the sixteenth chapter, but in the tenth, 
and twenty-fourth as well; nay, in all the six cases above 
enumerated,** where the City is the subject of reference. The 
only instance where the words “ power and glory” are men- 
tioned together in the same verse is in the eschatological dis- 
course, where the Lord is speaking of the end of the world as 
distinct from the end of Israel.** Even in the much-misunder- 
stood reply of Jesus to His judges: “From now on, you shall 
see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven,” ** the word “ glory” is again 
conspicuously lacking. . 

Why was the prophecy of Daniel taken apart, and its ele- 
ments redistributed, in this consistent’and studied manner? 
Why did St. Matthew suppress the word “glory” in the six 
recorded references to the time of the City’s fall? Why does 
he restore it to the text in the eschatological discourse, when 
the event described is the Final Return? More pointedly still: 
If the “coming of the Son of Man in His Kingdom” and His 
“coming in the glory of His Father” meant one and the same 
event, why did not Jesus say so in the sixteenth chapter? He 
could easily have restored confidence to the bitterly disap- 
pointed Peter by identifying the two “comings.” All the cir- 
cumstances called for this reassuring declaration, if it was in 
mind. But instead of connecting these two events, Jesus casts 
them into two separate statements. He tells St. Peter that the 
Son of Man will deal deservingly with His enemies and “ ren- 
der to every man according to His works, when He comes in 
the glory of His Father with the angels;” immediately adding 
that this is not the coming which those about Him are to see.** 
The near event which the generation shall witness is His 
“coming in His Kingdom,” as distinct from His Return in 
glory. 

It is the Kingdom, therefore, not the Judgment, which 
draws nigh. The distinction is clear-cut and unmistakable. 
It is observed with scrupulous exactness from the tenth chap- 
ter of the First Gospel to the close. Even the adverb “im- 
mediately ” ** of the twenty-fourth chapter does not contra- 
dict it, as investigation will later show. We are in the pres- 
ence of a literary fact the existence of which cannot textually 


3 See note 28. % Matt. xxiv. 30. ™ Matt. xxvi. 64. 
* Matt. xvi. 27, 28. * Matt. xxiv. 29. 
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be denied, and the importance of which it would be hard to 
overestimate. No Jewish reader of the time would any more 
fail to notice that the Lord had left the word “glory” out, 
when speaking of His “coming in His Kingdom,” than an 
American audience, familiar with the phrase, “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” would fail to marvel at a 
speaker omitting the word “liberty ” in a lecture on the Con- 
stitution. 

In the light of the evidence thus far gathered, not to speak 
of a vast deal more to come—who would dare venture to assert 
that “ the coming of the Son of Man,” when the words “ glory ” 
or the “angels” are not added, was ever intended to mean 
the visible reappearance of the Lord? A prophetical phrase, 
which has been divided for separate fulfillment, is not the 
same in its connotations as before. When Jesus declares that 
the “Son of Man shall come,” as prophesied, “at the end of 
the Jewish age,” it does not follow by any means that He em- 
ployed the language of prophecy in the Palestinian, pre-Chris- 
tian sense. New ways of fulfilling prophecy were among the 
wonders of His teaching. When he announced that “Elias 
had already come, and they knew him not, but did unto him 
whatsoever they would;” ** when He declared that the angels 
would go forth at the end of the age,” ** He was using current 
language, but not as currently understood. No one had iden- 
tified the Baptist with Elias, until Jesus did so to the bewild- 
ered Twelve; nor had anyone dreamt of extending the “end 
of the age,” from the last days of Israel to the close of an his- 
torical era yet to be. Those who knew the quoted sources far 
better than we, were struck by the newness of meaning which 
Jesus gave them. It was a feature that wrung comment even 
from His enemies. The officers sent by the Pharisees to appre- 
hend Him came back empty-handed from their quest, plead- 
ing in excuse of their unaccomplished mission, that “ never 
did man speak as He,” and on a topic related to the present 
subject. “He would see them again,” He told them, “ after 
a little while.”** The Saviour taught the fulfillment of 
prophecy in a way and manner to which neither priests nor 
people looked; and all the scientific evidence thus far gathered 
concerning His use of the prophetical quotation about the 
“coming of. the Son of Man” compels us to regard it as an- 

* Matt. xvii. 12-13. % Matt. xiii. 40-41, 49. * John vii. 33-36. 
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other effective instance of His novel manner of teaching. The 
very fact that a distinction is made between “coming in the 
Kingdom ” and “coming in glory” proves conclusively that 
existing opinion is not being reaffirmed by Master or disciples. 
What the scholar finds reasserted is the fulfillment of the en- 
tire prophecy of Daniel eventually, not at once. The part that 
has reference to the Kingdom will be realized within the gen- 
eration; the part that deals with the Messianic Reign of glory 
is postponed. Jesus has lengthened out the crowded perspec- 
tive of the Seers; and by so doing, has revealed the inner de- 
fect of Palestinian speculation. 

The signal fact in the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew is 
the divided fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy there recorded. 
Out of its three component elements—power, glory, and a 
Kingdom *°—the Saviour selects the third for immediate re- 
alization, reserving the full accomplishment of the other two 
elements to a time when “ the Gospel shall have been preached 
in the whole inhabited earth.” “* The third element—“ King- 
dom”—which Jesus thus made so prominent by quoting it in 
severance from its companion element “ glory,” meant a very 
unwelcome prospect to a band of hearers whdse daily bread 
was the literature of the Seers. The omission of the word 
“ glory ” in the Lord’s references to the “ Kingdom” changed 
the whole meaning of the “ coming ” from love to wrath, from 
favor to destruction. The verb “come” in the usage of the 
Old Testament, as they only too well knew, was associated 
with the exercise of destructive power. “Stir up Thy might 
and come to save us,” was not a favorable utterance when 
divorced from the idea of rehabilitation, and set over against 
the idea of “glory.” “Come” meant here, as in many other 
instances,*? a public show of mightiness, a didactic exhibition 
of avenging power, which would strike terror to the hearts of 
the wicked. And there is abundant evidence in the First 
Gospel, as its thought develops, that this pedagogy of force 
was the idea in mind throughout;* nay, that the enemies of the 
Lord themselves thus caught His meaning.“* In fact, the dis- 
tinction between “coming in meekness” and “coming in 

“Dan. vii. 14. “ Matt. xxiv. 14. 
Ps, xlix. (1.) 3; Ixxix. (Ixxx.) 2; Is. xl. 10; xli. 25; Ixvi. 15; Mal. iii. 1; iv. 6; 
Apoc. ii. 5; et passim. 


* Matt. ifi. 7; xxi. 40, 41, 43, 44; xxii. 7; xxiii. 38; xxiv. 2, 27, 37, 39. 
“ Matt. xxi. 45; xxvi. 60. 
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strength ” is one which the First Gospel explicitly calls to the 
attention of the reader.” 

When we examine the word “Kingdom,” as here em- 
ployed, we are brought to a like conclusion. Its primary and 
original meaning is “dominion” or “sovereignty,” and we 
find it frequently used in this sense throughout the Old Testa- 
ment,“ and on one occasion, at least, in the course of the First 
Gospel;*’ nay—what is even more to the point, in the very con- 
text of the prophetical quotation about the “coming of the 
Son of Man in His Kingdom,” which the Lord is making from 
Daniel. One instance will suffice to typify this usage: “ Gen- 
eration and generation shall praise Thy works, and they shall 
declare Thy power And they shall speak of the glory of 
Thy Kingdom, and shall tell of Thy Power to make Thy might 
known to the sons of men; and the glory of the magnificence 
of Thy Kingdom. Thy Kingdom is a Kingdom of all the ages, 
and Thy dominion endureth throughout all generations.” “ 
The parallelistic construction, italicized above, shows that 
the word “ Kingdom ” has reference to the dominion of God, 
and the spread of its recognition through some deed of might 
that will not be lost on the powerful and indifferent. In view 
of which, is it too much to claim that Jesus employed the 
phrase, “coming in His Kingdom,” in the sense of “ making 
His sovereignty known by a public exhibition of destructive 
strength ”—the fully kindled wrath of the King Who “sent His 
armies to destroy those murderers and to burn their City?” 

Is not this the meaning of the threat that they would yet 
“behold their house left to them desolate?” Is not this the 
substance of the twenty-fourth chapter, and the reason of the 
divided quotation—‘“ the coming of the Son of Man ”—which 
we there find?" Is not this the explanation of the triple 
warning of Jesus, not to look for the Return of the Messias in 
person, when the press.of the heathen arms overthrew the 
power of the Synagogue and laid low the Jewish State? * It 
was wrath and rejection, not love and favor, which God would 
show unto His people at the appointed time. There is no inti- 
mation whatever of the Second Advent. Jesus is speaking of 

“Matt. xxi. 5; xxiii. 39, 38. 


Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 13; Ps. cii. (cili.) 19; Dan. iv. 31 (34), also in the Apocrypha: 


Enoch Ixxxiv., 2. . 
* Matt. vi. 33. @Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 4-6, 11-13. * Matt. xxii. 7. 
© Matt. xxiii. 38. " Matt. xxiv. 27, 37, 39. @ Matt. xxiv. 23, 25, 26. 
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His return in might, as distinct from His return in person; of 
the putting forth of His ability to destroy, as distinct from His 
visible reappearance in the glory of His Father with the angels, 
to judge the living and the dead. It is a wonderful refutation 
of existing opinion, a defiant challenge to the whole escha- 
tology of Palestine, this omission of the word “glory” by 
Jesus, in His divided reassertion of the truth of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, that the Son of Man would receive “power and glory, 
and a Kingdom,” at “the time of the end.” 

Jesus does not say, neither does St. Matthew, that the end 
of the Jewish age is to witness the glorious Advent of the Lord. 
What both declare is simply that “the Son of Man shall 
‘come,’” that the generation shall “‘see’ Him ‘coming’ in 
His Kingdom.” Neither the word “see” nor the word “ come ” 
can be released from their quotation-marks in this connec- 
tion. Both are part of the prophetic citation; their meaning 
depends on the sense which Jesus newly gave them; and we 
have already shown that He raised the whole phrase to a new 
significance. Daniel testified that He “saw in vision” the 
“coming of the Son of Man; ” * and Jesus declares that those 
about Him shall see the vision realized, so far as the “ King- 
dom” is concerned. The retention of Daniel’s phrase about 
the “coming of the Son of Man” is without any demonstrable 
implication of the Lord’s return to earth in person. The 
eschatological meaning which the quotation had in Palestinian 
literature has been transferred from the “coming of the 
Son of Man in His Kingdom” to His “ coming in the glory of 
His Father with the angels ””—a master stroke of corrective 
teaching, not lost on him who set these two divisive verses 
alongside in the sixteenth chapter. 

Collateral evidence goes convincingly to show ‘that the 
Final Advent, the Lord’s Return, is not the intended meaning 
of the “coming in the Kingdom.” In reporting this verse, St. 
Mark does not say, as does St. Matthew: “Some of them that 
stand here shall not taste death, till they see the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom;” he says: “ till they see the Kingdom 
of God come with power ” *—exactly the thought which we 
have found St. Matthew expressing. St. Mark, in other words, 
plainly gives us to understand that the intellectual equivalent 
of “coming in His Kingdom” is the “Kingdom coming with 
® Dan. vii. 13, 14. “ Mark viii. 39. 
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power.” He translates for the general Western public what 
St. Matthew sets down in the original terms of prophecy for 
a people long familiar with this intricate mode of speech; nay, 
not open to conviction through any other. St. Mark makes it 
clear to the Gentile reader that the point of the thought is not 
the Son of Man returning in person, but the Kingdom of God 
coming with power! 

Coming in power, as distinct from His personal Return 
in glory! Is not this what Jesus meant when he assured His 
disciples that “the Son of Man would ‘ come,’ before they had 
finished evangelizing the cities of Israel?” Is not this also the 
* thought which He conveyed in the divided quotation from 

Daniel, when He said that “some of those who stood about 
would not taste death till they saw Him coming in His King- 
dom?” Is not this the meaning of the phrase, several times 
repeated in the twenty-fourth chapter: “So shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man?” Is it not also the solution of that age- 
old mystery of the Fourth Gospel, where Jesus speaking of 
John to Peter, declares: “If I wish him to remain till I come” 
—John alorie of the Twelve lived to see Jerusalem destroyed— 
“ what is it to thee?” °° The reference in all these cases is to 
_the destruction of Jerusalem. This was very definitely a 
“coming of the Lord” in the old Testament sense of the 
term, and it was most natural, all things considered, that the 
Evangelists should have used this consecrated expression when 
referring to the fate of the Jewish Capital. 

Everything thus far found points to one conclusion: the 
new and de-Judaized interpretation which Jesus gave to the 
“coming of the Son of Man.” The divided manner in which 
the prophecy of Daniel was quoted; the fact that Jesus was 
wont to announce the fulfillment of the Scripture in ways at 
variance with official thought; the unprecedented distinc- 
tion which He drew between “coming in His Kingdom” and 
“ coming in the glory of His Father with the angels;” the trans- 
fer of eschatological meaning from the first of these phrases to 
the second; the usage of the Old Testament, where the word 
“Kingdom ” is commonly employed in its primary sense of 
“ sovereignty,” and the verb “come” has the meaning of “ ex- 
erted might;” the corroborative testimony of St. Mark, who 
speaks of:*the Kingdom coming with power”—thereby giv- 

% John xxi. 22. . *® Romans. Sanday, p. 380. 
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ing us to understand that this is what St. Matthew meant by 
the “coming of the Son of Man;” and last but not least, the 
express confining of the divine wrath to the Jewish govern- 
ment and Capital,” as distinct from the “nation” which is to 
succeed to the Kingdom of God, when “ the stone rejected by 
the builders has become the head of the corner” **—who can 
ponder all this evidence fully and still maintain that St. Mat- 
thew meant the personal Return of the Lord in glory, by “ the 
coming of the Son of Man?” 





TO MY FAVORITE AUTHOR. 


Dear God, 

Herewith a book do I inscribe and send 

To Thee Who art both its Beginning and its End; 
A volume odd, 

Bound in some brief, allotted years, 

And writ in blood and tears; 

Fragments, of which Thou art the perfect, whole 
Book of my soul. 


Break Thou the sealing clod 
And read me, God! 


% Matt. ili. 7; xxii. 7; xxiii. 37, 38. 
® Matt. xxi. 42-44. Luke xxi, 22, 23, 





ASPECTS OF RECENT DRAMA IN ENGLISH. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 
Il. 


THE THEATRE OF EXPERIMENT AND THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN DRAMA. 
> 

<7 ARRIE’S fancies of eternal youth bear witness to 
a new spirit moving upon the face of the dra- 
matic waters. They are of the literary drama, 
surely; in a sense they belong to what we have 
j called the theatre of realism; and quite em- 
phatically to the theatre of imagination. But over and above 
this they open a little magic door leading straight into the 
heart of a still later development, the theatre of experiment. 

Now experiment may take the form of innovation or of 
revival, it may work with the very new or the very old—or 
both. That was the story with the recent renaissance of religious 
drama in English—a renaissance which led by its own detours 
not only to Monsignor Benson, Yeats and Laurence Housman, 
but also to the more pagan symbolism of that extraordinary 
Irish genius, Lord Dunsany. The quill of this soldier-dra- 
matist has given us slices of symbolic life which are some- 
where between miracle and magic. That is to say, he pre- 
sents miracles not of divine mercy but rather of divine justice, 
such as The Laughter of the Gods, A Night at An Inn, or that 
little drama of tremendous and eerie power, The Gods of the 
Mountain. These are among the greatest short plays in our 
literature, and show Lord Dunsany as a transcendently grip- 
ping and original genius of the more exotic type. 

Another sign which he who runs may read, is the recent 
revival of masque and pageant all over the civilized world. 
Now, in every sort of civic or literary celebration, these forms 
are conspicuous: and the “Community drama” has com- 
mandeered the artistry of such poets as Laurence Housman— 
who composed, a few years back, the St. Frideswide Pageant 
for Oxford—and, in this country, of Percy Mackaye—who was 
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responsible for the St. Louis Pageant, and for the Shakespeare 
tercentenary masque of Caliban by the Yellow Sands. 

But nowhere is this experimental note more dominating 
than in the impetus given to non-commercial Stage Societies 
within the past few years. These groups of glorified amateurs, 
or professionals of the more insurgent type, have really done 
pioneer work in the cause of artistic drama. By means of 
“little theatres,” “laboratories,” “theatre workshops,” the 
colleges and dramatic societies, they have been able to ex- 
periment with plays upon which strictly commercial managers 
would hesitate to spend the large sums necessary for profes- 
sional production. Sometimes their work has been superb; 
sometimes it has been very crude; but almost always it has 
been significant. They have dared to “try out” new methods 
upon both old and new vehicles; they have proved the loveli- 
ness which may be put into performances just for children— 
and the abiding beauty of classic productions given out of 
doors. The Elizabethan Stage Society, which brought Every- 
man to this country, was one of the first of these ventures: and 
it is not so far a cry as might be supposed from Mr. Ben Greet 
to Mr. Stuart Walker. But, indeed, the little Portmanteau 
Theatre—a most delectable experiment, which one hopes may 
soon start anew upon its pilgrimages—has a distinction all its 
own. It has stood, in the main, for a starry and spiritual ideal, 
something as young and joyous and wistful as the apple blos- 
som: while the investigations of too many of these experi- 
mental stages have been rather into the gloom, the satire or 
the decadence of modern art. 

The “intimate” theatre offers always a tempting field 
for the one-act play, and in point of fact it has been respon- 
sible for a large body of interesting tabloid drama. In Eng- 
land this form has been perhaps less popular than in France 
or Ireland; while in America it has attained to large vogue and 
real solidarity. Mr. George Middleton has shown himself a 
master of one-act plays dealing with the more subtle crises of 
existence: but they are in the main too subtle and also too 
“ modernistic” for performance by Catholic amateurs. The 
Washington Square Players and the Wisconsin Players have 
each published a volume of original dramas, alike “pleasant 
and unpleasant.” Mr. Brandon Tynan has written a powerful 
little tragedy of strong Catholic atmosphere in Behold the 
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Man. And among these younger one-act playwrights one recalls 
the delicate fancies of Mr. Stuart Walker, the irony of Mr. 
Philip Moeller, the picturesque vitality of Mr. Richard Beam- 
ish, and on the feminine side the very experimental work of 
Marion Craig Wentworth and Rose Pastor Stokes. 

It would call, indeed, for explanation if our United States 
had played no part in this revival of English-speaking drama. 
In point of fact it has played a considerable part: although, for 
various reasons, not so dominant a one as that exercised in 
building up the novel of yesterday—or, let us say, the poetry 
of today. And in spite of Quaker antagonism, the story of 
American drama not only began with Philadelphia, but 
through its infant days was very largely mothered by that 
“ grave, calm, kind, old” city, as Thackeray called it. There, 
on April 24, 1754, was produced the first original American 
play, Thomas Godfrey’s tragedy of The Prince of Parthia. The 
second native drama, and the first comedy, was acted in New 
York after the Revolution—that is to say, in 1787: this was 
The Contrast by Royall Tyler, a Bostonian—and it acquires 
additional significance as having fathered the long line of 
stage “Yankees” who have since thriven in the American 
theatre. Both plays naturally, were pioneer work; as were 
‘also the historical dramas of William Dunlap, James Nelson 
Barker (a Mayor of Philadelphia), J. Howard Payne, Richard 
Penn Smith (another Philadelphian), George W. Curtis (a 
step-grandson of Washington), and the romantic tragedies of 
Robert Montgomery Bird, Nathaniel Parker Willis and others. 

If literary England, during the whole middle of the nine- 
teenth century, were plunged into an abyss of dramatic nihil- 
ism, it was scarcely to be expected that the young, much-strug- 
gling democracy of America should excel in that art. Many 
even of the best dramas produced here—as those used by 
Edwin Forrest—are lost to us because of the actor’s unwilling- 
ness to have them put into print. But it is a noteworthy fact 
that at least three of the few outstanding plays of that gray 
interim were of American origin. George Henry Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini was one of these. It was played by E. L. 
Davenport at the old Broadway Theatre, New York, in 1855, 
and it has had many very successful revivals. Indeed, it is a 


1 See Representtative American Plays. Edited with introductions and notes by 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, Ph.D. 
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play of quite robust power, and its blank verse, while lacking 
the delicate finish of Stephen Phillips’ version, is memorably 
successful. Another remarkable play of this time was The 
Octoroon, an early treatment of the slave problem, which won 
success on both sides of the Atlantic. It was written, of course, 
by Dion Boucicault, one of the first Irishmen to become prime 
minister of the American theatre. The third play was Rip 
Van Winkle, in several ways the most significant of all these 
early American dramas. It was founded upon a legend of 
the soil, and it grew into its present form almost as gradually 
and collectively as the medizval romances were wont to grow. 
From the starting point of Irving’s Sketch Book, Rip was first 
transferred to drama in a version by John Kerr, played at 
Philadelphia in 1829. It was later revised—and revived—by 
Charles Burke; then by Boucicault; and finally by Joseph Jef- 
ferson himself, who immortalized the réle. 

So much for the early scenes of the American theatre. 
The Civil War rang the curtain down upon them: and when 
this curtain rose again upon Post-Rebellion drama, there was 
evident a new feeling for realism and for nationalism. This 
note was evident in the work of Steele Mackaye; in the rural 
drama which was to prove so popular and which is well rep- 
resented by the work of James A. Herne; and in such later 
successes as Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah, Aristocracy, The 
Henrietta, etc. These plays belong to the 1890’s—so does Gil- 
lette’s Secret Service: in fact, that memorable decade was as 
dramatically fruitful for the American theatre as for the Brit- 
ish—in quantity at least, if not always in quality. 

It gave us the early plays of Augustus Thomas, who stands 
today almost as the dean of American playwrights. In Ari- 
zona, Alabama, etc., he treated national themes in a highly 
popular manner—just as in such later successes as The 
Witching Hour he made use of popular notions of telepathy 
or psychology. There are many moments when Mr. Thomas is 
theatrical rather than dramatic in the finer sense: but he 
knows his business, and may be depended upon for effect. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch remains the American dramatist with the 
greatest number of worthy plays to his credit. He did not, per- 
haps, probe as deeply into the heart of life as Jones or Pinero 
at their best: but when death came in 1909, he had already 
touched upon many of its very real problems. His style was 
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one of ease, of sparkle, of urbanity: his dialogue was brilliant; 
his understanding, particularly of feminine nature, remark- 
ably sane and true. Fitch dealt with a large variety of themes, 
many of them highly sophisticated—Beau Brummel, Nathan 
Hale, The Moth and the Flame, The Girl with the Green Eyes, 
The Climbers, Major André, The Truth, The City, are but a 
few of his titles. Yet he handled them in the main with deli- 
cacy and sound taste, and: proved a wholesome influence in 
the American theatre. Another play of quite outstanding 
merit, and somewhat in the manner of Fitch, is The New York 
Idea by Mr. Langdon Mitchell. It is a vivacious and pungent 
satire upon our easy American divorce, and perhaps the most 
perfect “ comedy of manners ” our native drama has yet pro- 
duced. 

At the other pole of dramatic achievement is the deeply 
serious work of William Vaughn Moody. The Faith Healer 
is a study of abnormal psychology—The Great Divide a study 
of conflict between the conservative East and the primitive 
West, or rather between the civilized woman and the elemental 
man. Both plays were intensely conscious of high spiritual 
ideals: and both were worked out through episodes of almost 
brutal ugliness. 

Moody’s plays were the prose of a poet, but they were of 
aggressive realism. So, too, are the poetic plays of Percy 
Mackaye, the guide, philosopher and friend of imaginative 
drama in America. The Jeanne d’Arc once presented by Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern, was one of his earlier dramas. It 
is not, perhaps, entirely satisfying: but in all probability it is 
the best version of the Maid’s story yet put into dramatic form 
in any language. For it is truer to history than Schiller’s ver- 
sion, it is more comprehensive than Moreau’s Le Procés de 
Jeanne d’Arc, while it is more impassioned than, and almost as 
devout as, Monsignor Benson’s noble play on the same sub- 
ject. Mr. Mackaye is also deeply interested in modern prob- 
lems, and in his eugenic play, Tomorrow, he applies, with a 
good deal of delicacy, the ethics of the garden to human life. 
His most celebrated drama is, however, The Scarecrow, a 
work of highly original theme in which he gathers up many 
of our earlier colonial witchcraft legends. He himself calls 
the play “a tragedy of the ludicrous,” and he has created in 
it a tense atrhosphere of black magic. It is of course, the story 
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of a poor, improvised scarecrow given life—and finally, 
through the magic of unselfish love, achieving a soul. Some- 
what the same motive, the regeneration of Caliban, formed the 
theme of Mackaye’s Shakespearean masque mentioned above. 

The highly poetic work of Josephine Preston Peabody 
was discussed in a preceding paper as part of the revival of 
religious drama. She and Mr. Mackaye are today the leading, 
if not quite the sole, representatives of poetic drama in Amer- 
ica. For the major contribution of the United States has so 
far been to the theatre of realism rather than to the theatre 
of imagination. Yet there is much imaginative fruit in the 
little experimental ventures awhile ago described. And there 
was much, for example, in the plays of Mr. Edward Knoblock, 
who was an American until, in 1916, he became a British officer 
and citizen. The quality was alluring in his Faun, or Kismet, 
or My Lady’s Dress—but in the vagaries of Marie-Odile, with 
its mixture of pseudo-realism, it became ridiculous and to 
the Catholic mind distinctly repulsive. 

But the popular American drama of today, as has just 
been said, is predominantly realistic in form. Edward Shel- 
don in such plays as The Boss, The Nigger and The Highroad 
has done work of serious purpose. Rachel Crothers has pre- 
sented the “feminist” side with real power and penetration. 
Mr. Hartley Manners jumped into the sunlight with Peg O’ 
My Heart, and has since taken to the problems—war, and 
drugs, and motherhood! He is usually timely and often pow- 
erful; but he is an excellent exponent of the easy, latter day 
ethics so popular in our American theatre, and so perfectly 
expressed in the modern morality of Everywoman: 


Be merciful, be just, be fair, - 
To every woman every where. 
Her faults are many—Nobody’s the blame! 


It is perhaps this disinclination to face the real issues of life, 
to follow acts to their conclusion, which has kept our play- 
wrights from excelling on the serious as they have on the 
comic side. The dramas of Broadhurst or Kenyon or J. E. 
Goodman or Bayard Veiller are always slipping over the edge 
into melodrama—so are those of Charles Klein, although he 
was able to produce one such beautiful and tender work as The 
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Music Master. We have, to be sure, our dramatists who make 
a point of being as scandalous as possible. But we have still 
a large number who keep to the clean comedy of sentiment, 
Mr. Booth Tarkington, Mr. Brandon Tynan, Mrs. Clare Kum- 
mer, Mr. Winchell Smith, and that irrepressible exponent of 
comic melodrama, Mr. George Cohan. 

Everywhere now there is a cry of, “ New themes for old, 
new themes for old!” American playwrights are today at a 
critical parting of the ways. The play of pioneer life, the 
Indian play, the Civil War play, the rural play with its male 
quartet “draped” about the old oaken bucket, no longer 
interest audiences. They have no longer any real relation to 
their life or any real challenge to their imagination. Even 
the “crook play” is happily on the decline—and the more 
obvious form of melodrama has passed, with its creators, into 
the happy hunting ground of the Motion Picture. So much 
the better for legitimate American drama, cleared of false 
sentiment and sensationalism! Material for it is rich and 
abundant and on-all sides. There are the problems which, while 
belonging to all the world, have still taken on a particularly 
national character: the welding of the races, the clash of labor 
and capital, the clash of changing social conditions, of old and 
new family ideals, the problem of divorce, the conquest of 
great new forces all about us. Every one of these is big with 
the dramatic element of conflict, scarcely one has had any 
adequate treatment in the American theatre. And now the 
War has brought to us, as to the whole world, the greatest of 
all problems—the finding and keeping of our own souls. 

When contemporary dramatists turn to these enormous 
spiritual issues of our modern world, they will have at hand 
the most comprehensive material equipment known to any 
theatre in any age. Even such mechanical facts as the aboli- 
tion of “drop scenes” and. glaring footlights—such devices 
as the revolving stage, obviating the long waits of the past— 
mean incalculable possibilities for the future of drama. As 
Mr. Moderwell points out in his interesting volume,' “from an 
institution of one art the theatre has become, almost over 
night, an institution of all the arts.” The painter, the archi- 
tect, the musician, the engineer, all have part in what we call 
“ the new stage-craft.” From the literal realism of the Belasco 

4 The Theatre Today. 
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settings, the theatre has gone on to a suggestive and symbolic 
milieu, a milieu charged with atmosphere, color, emotion. 
On one side is the gorgeous decorativeness of Reinhardt or 
the oriental riot of Bakst; on the other is the noble and classic 
simplicity of Gordon Craig, or the poetic compositions of 
Joseph Urban. To be sure, there is in all this an imminent 
danger of over-spectacularity—of centring attention upon 
the setting rather than the lines of a play. But dominated by 
and not dominating the drama, this new beauty and flexibility 
of the theatre cannot fail to be an inspiration. 

More and more, as audiences weary of the easier and 
cheaper thing—the photographic pantomime of what they are 
pleased to call “silent drama ”—they will demand and sup- 
port a modern drama worthy of the modern stage. But here, 
as through the whole of life, it is the spirit that quickens. It 
seems futile to prophesy how anything will stand when the 
last thunder of the War is silenced: yet... . life does go on. 
And the drama merely follows life and accentuates it. The 
playwright who is an artist as well as a craftsman, whose 
heart beats in sympathy with the great heart of the world, 
whose soul gauges and partakes its spiritual struggles, will 
have the best chance of survival. To be sure, it is a large 
order: it is rather like the refreshing old adage that, equipped 
with a habit of prayer and a sense of humor, one may hope 
to arrive anywhere—even at the Kingdom of Heaven! But 
largeness is taken for granted these spacious days. It is mani- 
festly by some such modern crusader that the torch of drama 
must be “carried on.” Then, whether the chosen path be 
that of realism or of imagination is of very secondary impor- 
tance. 

But the dramatist is surrounded on all sides by the audi- 
ence, the public. And in the last analysis it is for this public 
to decide whether the theatre shall be, as in medizval times, 
the potent friend and ally of the Church or—as in a thousand 
modern tendencies, sometimes blatant, sometimes insidious— 
her critic and her enemy. 











MAJOR MUNCHAUSEN OF THE GAP. 


BY JENNIE DRAKE. 


Sa HE beetling crags, the wooded heights, the rush- 
: yi ing, roaring river, the frequent, shimmering 
waterfalls, the winding roads across hill and 
dale, make of Hickory Nut Gap one of the most 
wrs—— 6} picturesque spots in the North Carolina Moun- 
tains, and, like Katisha’s left elbow, people come miles to see it. 

But, though a man with unusually keen perceptions for 
the beauties of nature, this was not what drew Major Peter 
Murchison here. He came because some remote and un- 
suspected relative had left his wife a tract of land on the banks 
of the Rocky Broad. -He came down alone, examined it, found 
it suitable for his own occupation, in fertility and beauty, per- 
suaded her to remain in the hustling, bustling New York which 
she knew best, speedily erected a charmingly rustic wayside 
house, called The Galax, and there he proceeded to take his 





_ease in his inn, with a thoroughly Falstaffian relish. 


“But why not bring his wife?” asked the Casual Visitor 
of the village girl. 

“Perhaps,” answered demurely pretty Winifred Pilson, 
“ because she is quite old—and—very homely. She came down 
once and he had her meals served in her room, away from the 
guests.” : 

“But he is quite plain, himself, and far from young,” ob- 
jected the Bostonian. 

“He does not think so,” said Freddie, with rural shrewd- 
ness. 

Here the subject of their comment came cantering up the 
stony road, and leaped from his horse with a lightness which 
did not betray his years. 

“I have come,” he announced, “to get you girls to come 
up for dinner. Such an October mountain day as this, is wine 
in the veins. But”—in a stage whisper—‘“ you shall have 
‘Moonshine’ besides if you do not give me away to the rev- 
enue. But“what do you mean, anyhow—kids like you—hang- 
ing around the post-office, and my place only a mile off.” 
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“We thought you had some guests,” said Freddie. 

“I got rid of them this morning, thank God,” he explained, 
piously. “A dull lot they were, boring me, and they criticized 
the coffee, which I get all the way from New York—Park and 
Tilford. I am looking forward to winter, when those bores 
stop coming, and I can have the whole place to myself.” 

A swift vision passed through the visitor’s mind of piles of 
a cheap and villainous coffee in Tarbuck cans, noted by her 
in his backyard. 

“Is that very profitable, Major?” she ventured. 

“Not in the least,” he answered, cheerily. “But, my dear 
girl, I am not here for profit. Everything in this Gap suits me, 
the river, the mountains, the unlettered native—everything but 
the summer tourist. Even Freddie, here ”—with a flourish- 
ing bow—“ is a refreshment to an epicurean taste. And as 
she will tell you, I am a public benefactor. You see yonder 
schoolhouse? They owe it to me. That picturesque church 
on the hill, whose steeple is visible for miles around, I built 
and gave it to them. But, as I am going, in emulation of 
Dumas, to cook some of your dinner myself—certain dishes— 
I had better be going.” And he clattered away again. 

“He must be very generous,” said the Visitor. “Did he 
really give the church and schoolhouse? ” 

“Well,” said Freddie, indulgently, “he promised to saw 
some of the lumber for us—five dollars’ worth—on his new 
mill. But he seemed to forget, for he didn’t do it.” 

The two girls walked the mile and dined with a portly, 
genial host, a bit flushed from broiling trout according to 
special recipe, but who flattered them that he had dismissed 
paying guests that he might have just this pleasure. They fin- 
ished with a luscious watermelon “ grown by himself ”—and 
actually bought from a passing market wagon. Then he 
placed them under a wonderful fig tree which, he said, “ gave 
more fruit than any in the State. My own vine and fig tree, 
and you shall eat all you choose. But as for me, I never omit 
my daily nap, which refreshes me, I hope, for such bright chat 
as ”—with an effect of modesty—“ you clever people will treat 
me to.” 

Then he whispered, with a twinkle of his small gray eyes, 
to the Bostonian: “Take your fancy work, now, and gossip, 
while I have my forty winks.” Presently his rotund self was 
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stretched in the hammock, emitting rhythmic sounds called by 
the poet Keats a “slumbrous tenderness.” Though the Major 
had been known to declare: “The man who snores, sir, to the 
disturbance of other poeple should be hung; yes, hung, sir, 
without benefit of clergy! ” 

Freddie, who had gloomed at his reference to “ shambling 
mountaineers,” smiled now, shrugged her shoulders, and with 
a furtive dive into a pocket of her calico skirt for a concealed 
snuff box with its dip-stick, chattered of things local. The 
Major waked to give her a knowing smile as aware of the 
dip. 

“Come on, girls,” he cried, “time for a walk,” and 
started down the road at a pace they found it hard to equal. 
Then he ran up a steep hillside to show them a charming 
waterfall he had just discovered. “You are the first, after 
myself, to see it and I mean to call it the Winifred.” Thus he 
placated the mountain girl and proceeded: “ It shall be back- 
ground for a play I mean to have next week out here, in the 
open, among the ferns and the glory of autumn colors. If a 
party of guests I am expecting turn out to be fairly intelligent, 
I will have them produce As You Like It.” 

The Bostonian stared and heard from Freddie later that 


_ he was quite equal to Shakespeare or anyone else, and had 


already stage-managed several open-air plays to the wonder- 
ing delight of the villagers. He did, actually, produce in 
almost impromptu style, an open-air performance in which 
his amused guests took the parts with some of the fire and un- 
derstanding which he infused, and such background of gorge- 
ously tinted autumn mountain side and crystal falling water 
as Titania might have coveted. 

“He jes’ makes folks do as he says,” remarked Freddie. 
“ Jes’ talks them into it. He had a gang of swell New Yorkers 
do his ploughin’ an’ hoein’ last spring, and they said ’twas 
fun, an’ let him boast of ‘his’ garden.” 

The next time the girls saw him was a bitter November 
afternoon, when driving past The Galax they had a view 
through reddened windowpanes, in cosy interior, of a portly 
figure, in capacious armchair, reading and smoking, feet com- 
fortably propped on a hassock, while great burning logs sent 
their blaze up the wide chimney. A smoking-hot glass stood 
on the table beside him, within easy reach. 
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“How does he get books to read?” 

“Oh, he has a big library of his own. He likes the old- 
fashioned ones—‘ Great Scott,’ isn’t it? And the Dickens— 
sounds like swearing—and—and—” she stumbled over this 
one— Thatch—Thatch—what is it?” 

“Yes, I know, Thackeray. Those are his favorites?” 

“He jes’ wallers in them. Ef you’d been nearer, you’d 
a-seen him a-smilin’ and a-chucklin’.” 

“T thought I saw someone with him, who put on a fresh 
back-log. But his servants are negroes, are they not?” 

“He has a coon for cook, an’ a farm boy, but ”—rather 
curtly—* there’s a sort of a white housekeeper now, a Miss 
McLean. He says she’s a fellow Scotchman. When she lost 
her place as teacher here an’ hadn’t nowhar to go, he said he 
didn’t need a housekeeper, but he could stand one.” 

“ Good-hearted, then? ” 

“Oh,” conceded Freddie, “ Major’s kind enough, if he 
didn’t talk so big. He told her he could only give her her 
keep, but, as I was sure to be jealous, she could take her wages 
out in teasin’ me.” 

“Upon my word!” 

“ Oh, that’s nothin’ to some of his braggin’ talk. He says 
there’d be an epidermis of pretty mountain gals here ef he 
should ever go away.” 

“Epidermis.” Oh, I see—epidemic.” 

“ That’s what I said. She don’t have nothin’ much to do, 
but jes’ spends her time a-walkin’ an’ a-climin’ mountings. 
You’d like her, I think. Mebbe I kin make you acquainted 
down to the store.” 

It was Winifred’s mother who was postmistress and who | 
also kept the general store, and there the Bostonian was 
shortly introduced to a tall, thin fair-haired woman, whose 
name was McLean, and who had an evident burr to her 
accent. Strangely enough she had a sense of humor which 
made her relish the Major’s idiosyncrasies, and she told the 
stranger some stories illustrating them, which were illuminat- 
ing and amusing, yet told them with restraint proving grati- 
tude due to a friend in need. 

“Do you happen to know a good hair tonic?” she asked 
cheerfully, at the end. “He is distressed at a growing bald- 
ness which he contrasts with the golden curls he claims for 
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his boyhood. We are both from Glasgow, you know, where, 
he says, he was the most beautiful child in the borough. He 
cannot make a cock-a-leekie, but he assures me it is a noble 
dish. His wife sends him dainties of all sorts, and he lives 
luxuriously on her property here. Refuses, in fact, to give it 
up or let her come down.” 

“You are favored, then?” 

The girl’s lip twitched. “He is sufficiently good-hearted 
and hates to see anything suffer—also, as I was homeless, and 
almost destitute when he took me, the least I can do is to seem 
to believe his harmless fabrications or exaggerations.” 

“Yes, even without obligation, I feel that myself, and so 
much that he tells is interesting, if not strictly veracious.” 

“Yes, one fears not to credit sufficiently. and so do him 
injustice, and miss acquisition of something new and graphic.” 

“Just so. His fault, of course, but our loss.” 

“You are a great favorite of his.” 

“And you, even more; Winifred Pilson, most. He fan- 
cies her of unlimited credulity, and so misreads the moun- 
taineer. By the way, about Christmas time, he gives the girls 
here an occasional dance, and I am commissioned to arrange 
one for next week. Will you come, and lead the Virginia Reel 
‘with the Major? It is quite a treat to see him going down the 
room.” 

“What music can he find?” 

“Two or three mountain lads with fiddles.” 

“But if the night is dark, how does one escape falling 
into the Rocky Broad from that steep rough road?” 

“Oh, bring your lanterns,” said Miss McLean. 

“You are quite acclimated here.” 

“I was teacher at that little schoolhouse for three seasons. 
The Major got me the place. When I lost it, I was painfully 
hard up, for I am quite alone in the world.” 

“He actually has the influence, then, which he boasts?” 

“ Oh, he just talks them down, though they know his weak- 
nesses, too. He tells them of his intimacy with Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, and other multi-millionaires, 
and that they are coming down to visit him and endow the 
school, which they pretend to believe. Well, Thursday eve- 
ning, please. femember. I receive for him as housekeeper.” 

“You and I can talk, at least.” 
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“You may not want to talk. You will be more or less 
amused.” 

Indeed, the Bostonian, piously grateful to reach The Galax 
on a moonless, starless night with her neck unbroken, had 
little time for conservation. The Major, in evening dress, 
which by day would have shown a bit greenish of hue and 
threadbare, but which he mentioned was lately from London’s 
Poole, made her genially welcome as guest of honor. 

“You have understood from Miss McLean that you are my 
partner in the Reel. We always begin with that.” 

The floor had been polished, and reflected the log fire blaz- 
ing high. The motive, he whispered, of commencing with 
Sir Roger de Coverly, was to introduce some ease among the 
awkward mountain girls and swains now tittering bashfully 
in corners, and presently they were prancing and laughing 
boldly with the best. The Major, himself, was an inspiration. 
The Casual Visitor, rather conventional by nature and train- 
ing, found herself whirling, curtseying, racing breathlessly as 
his partner. : 

* See how these country boors admire your grace,” said 
the Major. “I am proud of my partner. You are swung oft- 
ener than anybody—unless it is myself. But then, I am the 
special pet of these rosy-cheeked lasses—bless their hearts! 
If they only wouldn’t dip snuff! Those two have just gone out 
on the veranda to have a private snuff séance. That’s one of 
the things I mean to reform, isn’t it Freddie Pilson? I’m a sort 
of jolly missionary.” 

Winifred tossed her head, but smiled maliciously when 
he suddenly opened a door and called to the culprits: “Do 
you two want to catch your deaths of cold out there in those 
thin cotton frocks? Pretty colors, but flimsy for the moun- 
tain winter. You are sulking, I suppose, because I have not 
danced with you. Come in, then, and you shall have your 
turn, now.” 

This episode ‘inspired the Major to run up to his apart- 
ment for a curiously enameled snuff-box. 

“Given by Louis Quatorze, himself, on the field of battle, 
to my ancestor, Colonel Murchison, of the Scotch Life Guards, 
attached to the person of the Young Chevalier, Charles 
Edward Stuart. My progenitors were mainly soldiers, 
Jacobites, of course, like all gentlemen.” 
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The Bostonian, who held her own views of the Stuart 
line, might have contested this; but looking around her at the 
capering rustics, the rural surroundings, the Major’s own 
rotund, jolly face and figure, decided against protest on the 
score of incongruity. Especially as Freddie whispered, “That 
snuff-box came down with a lot of junk his wife sent him. 
She knows he likes that kind of stuff. He says he is a Con- 
federate veteran, but they tell me he was just a Yankee sutler, 
making money outen the Government with rank victuals for 
the troops.” 

The next dance proved to be an old-fashioned polka, 
which he had taught them, and in which his bounding elas- 
ticity was that of India rubber. Clandestine jeers from the 
mountain escorts he fully detected, but magnificently dis- 
regarded. 

“Green with jealousy, by Jove—those boys!” he ex- 
plained. “Comfort them with a dance, Miss McLean, please— 
and haven’t we some refreshments? Your cakes are unsur- 
passable and so is my egg-flip, with ginger, special recipe.” 

But he took his own beverage at a little table apart. 
“Don’t leave off,” he pleaded. “I have an appetite, myself, 
of sixteen, and I know yours. I earned mine by an hour’s 
swim this afternoon in the river.” 

The Visitor shuddered at thought of the rushing icy cur- 
rents. 

“ Quite so,” he agreed, “it was too long. But what to do! 
A couple of lanky, native market women persisted in bargain- 
ing on the bank while I, like the Marquis of Carabas, shivered. 
Finally I swore such a ‘ good mouth-filling oath’ as would have 
delighted Percy, and frightened them away. Have I told you,” 
he asked the Visitor, “how I was wounded four times at Get- 
tysburg, and left for dead at Antietam? But—anil desperan- 
dum—watch this pigeon-wing! ” which, indeed, he cut with a 
lightness wonderful in his years and weight. Then he showed 
her some other Bowery curios, calling them “heirlooms.” 

“If his wife keeps remembering him so thoughtfully,” 
she whispered to Miss McLean with some heat, “ it’s uncom- 
monly good of her, under the circumstances.” 

“Oh,” commented Miss McLean, calmly, “people gen- 
erally indulgé him. He amuses them, so they condone his 
foibles.” ; 
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“Not the wife, surely, whom he deserts and flouts?” 

“Even she. And notice these natives. They are quite 
shrewd enough to discount his amazing statements, yet they 
listen with a mixture of indulgence and disrespect.” 

“He never suspects the latter?” , 

“He never shows it, if he does. That would spoil every- 
thing.” 

“Now, boys and girls,” called the Major, with an undis- 
guised yawn, “it is quite time for you to go home. You may 
omit—which means leave out—the usual thanks for a delight- 
ful evening, as that you always enjoy with me. Light your 
lanterns, and toddle along. I’m glad it’s they, not I, who have 
to go home this dark night, along the river side. But they be- 
long here and don’t mind the rough road.” 

“TI do,” said the Bostonian, “ but it’s worth it.” 

“ Thank you,” said the Major, with such jovial acceptance 
as made her think of the “Night before Christmas.” 

Startling news came to her a day later of Miss McLean, a 
bold and practised climber, having set out alone on a tramp, 
and after a day’s absence, being still missing. The Major took 
dinner alone in placid persuasion that she had merely gone 
further than first intended. At nightfall he opined that some- 
one should go and look for her. The young men of the neigh- 
borhood, knowing the steep uncertainties of the mountain 
sides, especially after recent rains, and aware of her fearless- 
ness in exploration, formed search parties into the darkness — 
with torches and lanterns. All night they sought and the crisp 
winter morning dawned upon no news of her. Another day 
and night were equally unsuccessful. The men, natives and 
visitors, were alike unwearied; and the Major sat in his warm 
room and organized groups of searchers, and directed them. . 

Then, on the third day, they came upon the body of the 
hapless girl, at the foot of a precipice over which she had 
evidently slipped, her alpen-stock proving treacherous on the 
wet rock cliff. For many a month afterward, the Major was 
centre of a hushed group, listening: 

“‘ Never, sir, have I viewed anything more impressive than 
bringing that poor thing down the narrow, winding trail. 
From my front porch, they looked, with their lanterns, like a - 
long procession of fireflies or glowworms, weirdly picturesque 
against the dark mountain’s face. Yes, it is suspected, but not 
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proved, of course, that she threw herself over in some un- 
known despair.” He would cough, at this point, behind his 
hand. “ Naturally, I knew her well, and liked her—but, being 
a married man, was rather discouraging always, knowing I 
had the ‘fatal gift.” I never dreamed that she would—well, 
well!” 

So Miss McLean, a sturdy character of eminent good sense, 
remains in the neighborhood’s mind, a love-lorn, despairing 
victim of the Major’s fascinations. 

It was the Bostonian’s fortune to be still in the Gap when 
the Major, lingering too long in swimming to prove youthful 
invulnerability, caught a fatal chill. 

“Yes, you may,” he said grudgingly. But his wife did not 
arrive in time, and it was to his grown son that he whispered 
his last instructions. 

“Be sure and take good care of the horse, Tom.” 

“TI will,” said Tom, remembering that aged and bony 
animal, as a lean, shaggy colt of no particular parentage. 

“As fine an animal as ever won a race. Pure Hamble- 
tonian, sir, pure Hambletonian.” 





WHY. 


BY MARTIN T. 0’CONNELL. 


WE know, O Lord, that all save Thee is dross 
And passing fleet; 

Why then this strife to gain what is a loss 
When it were meet 

To seek Thee, hanging on a blood-stained Cross 
And kiss Thy Feet. 
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ON CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By Stuart P. Sherman. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

“The great revolutionary task of nineteenth century 
thinkers,” Professor Sherman tells us in his introduction, “ was 
to put man into nature. The great task of twentieth century 
thinkers is to get him out again—somehow to break the spell 
of those magically seductive cries: ‘Follow nature,’ ‘Trust 
your instincts,’ ‘Back to nature.” For, he continues, “we 
have trusted our instincts long enough to sound the depths of 
their treacherousness. We have followed nature to the last 
ditch and ditch-water. In these days when the educator, re- 
turning from observation of the dog kennel with a treatise on 
animal behavior, thinks he has a real clue to the education of 
children; when the criminologist with a handful of cranial 
measurements, imagines that he has solved the problem of 
evil; when the clergyman discovers the ethics of the spirit by 
meditating on the phagocytes in the blood; when the nov- 
elist returning from the zodlogical gardens wishes to revise 
the relations of the sexes so as to satisfy the average man’s 
natural craving for three wives; when the statesman after due 
reflection on ‘ the survival of the fittest’ feels justified in de- 
vouring his neighbors—in the presence of these appeals to 
nature, we may wisely welcome any indication of a counter- 
revolution.” 

Nor, in the author’s opinion, are there lacking signs of in- 
surrection in many quarters. Among others,“ for the valor and 
high spirits of his revolt one welcomes the critical writings 
of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Fighting with intellectual mounte- 
banks he has stolen some of their weapons; he has taken his 
stand in what his adversaries will assail as a ‘medieval’ 
citadel; yet in his Orthodoxy, despite its archaic elements, he 
has produced the most brilliantly sensible book that has come 
in recent years from the embattled journalists of London.” 

All this and much additional sane and straightforward 
talk we find in the introduction; and hence it is no surprise to 
us to discover that when the author comes in the body of his 
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book to deal individually with the chief idols of modern liter- 
ature, he is by no means inclined to grow ecstatic. For it so 
happens that Professor Sherman, besides holding certain 
tested standards of artistic excellence, is one of the rare critics 
who can keep his head and his footing in “ the long wash” of 
popular approval, and so he dares to say some disconcerting 
things to those who follow the prevailing modes in literary 
appraisal. It is difficult to refrain from exiensive illustrative 
quotation. 

That such a book should appear at this time and in this 
country makes one positively sanguine for the future of Amer- 
ican letters,.and to all those interested in that future or in 
criticism exercised as a fine art, we warmly recommend it. 
For his conclusions, it is true, the author does not perhaps find 
the highest spiritual sanctions, approaching his subject as he 
does from the humanistic standpoint. But the humanist, 
“though he profess his inability to climb the steeps of mysti- 
cal insight .... is at one with the saints in his clear perception 
of the eternal conflict between ‘the law for things’ and ‘the 
law for man;’” and that assuredly is much to be grateful for, 
in these days of loose standards both in life and literature. 


THE LIFE OF AUGUSTIN DALY. By Joseph Francis Daly. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
Not since this publishing house brought out a half-dozen 





years ago the memoirs of Helena Modjeska, has such an inter- - 


esting volume of theatrical biography appeared. There are 
a few books of this kind which stand in a rank by them- 
selves and will always be read with interest—Mary An- 
derson’s recollections, the autobiography of Ellen Terry, the 
memoirs of Modjeska. In the pages of such writings we are 
enabled to meet face to face the world’s notables, and to 
see, likewise, into the hearts and souls of men and women who 
have struggled and triumphed in the common conflict of life. 

Augustin Daly, who was undeniably, and as the publishers 
of this book justly claim, “ America’s greatest theatrical mana- 
ger,” left no autobiography; but in the person of his devoted 
and gifted brother, the late Joseph Francis Daly, of the New 
York Bar, he possessed a biographer than whom none could 
be imagined. better; for, to his intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject, the fruit of life-long close relationship, he added the gift 
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of a clear and flowing literary expression, and a delicate sense 
of values which make his judgments and criticisms just and 
impartial. Fortunate, assuredly, is the man whose life story 
is told by such an historian! 

From the first chapter of this handsome and bulky vol- 
ume, when we read of the romantic adventures of Augustin 
Daly’s ancestors—“ the young Kerry girl and her lover; the 
child saved from the sea; captured by the French; life in the 
West Indies: ” how like an imaginary tale it runs! From the 
first page, we are held entranced. We follow the hero through 
his schooldays; we behold him, even in his teens, making real- 
ities of his theatrical ambitions; we witness his ten years’ 
training at the hard desk of the newspaper writer; and finally 
we see him emerging, as he confidently knew that he would 
emerge, into the full power of his vocation. As the record 
goes on, we follow the man into ever broader and higher paths 
_ of enterprise; but always we see him unchanged, plain, simple, 
straightforward, kindhearted, honest and shrewd, molding 
and shaping the careers of many of those destined to be great; 
himself a power, but never one that wasted its energies on 
self-advertisement. 

The story of Augustin Daly’s life is one of the most in- 
spiring ones culled from the record of American endeavor. 
He took his work in the theatre seriously, as a vocation. He 
felt that he had a mission in life, and to the discharge of that 
mission he bent his utmost energies. As a literary document, 
this biography is a genuine addition to letters. It abounds in 
matter of the liveliest interest to the writer and the reader. 

Reading it, we come to know men and women, their strug- 
gles and their triumphs, their comedies and their tragedies, in 
the very way that Augustin Daly would have had us know 
them through the medium of his expression—intimately and 
inspiringly. And best of all, we have Daly himself revealed 
to us, a figure and a personality whose story has undeniably 
enriched the dramatic world. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. Together with 
a Short Sketch of Industrial History. Revised by R. T. Ely 
and G. R. Wicker. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 
This manual has been reprinted no less than seventeen 

times in ten years. In the preface to the present edition, the 
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authors inform us that the unexpected success of the work as 
a text-book has encouraged them to revise and recast it com- 
pletely, both in matter and form. Changes of theory that have 
become generally accepted have been adopted, new economic 
institutions have found a place in the discussion, new dia- 
grams and illustrations have been inserted, and a “ set of ques- 
tions for discussion” have been appended to each chapter. 
From the viewpoint of pedagogical technique, the book seems 
to have been made as nearly perfect as is within the power of 
human achievement. Of course, it is subject to the limitations 
of all elementary and relatively brief treatises on the subject 
of economics: the discussion of many difficult topics is con- 
densed, and some topics are omitted entirely. Nothwithstand- 
ing these difficulties of space, the authors were well advised in 
retaining the useful chapters on economic history. 


LUTHER AND LUTHERDOM. By Heinrich Denifle. Trans- 
lated by Raymund Volz. Vol. I., Part I. Somerset, Ohio: 
Torch Press. $3.50. 

Father Denifle tells us that his book was written for the 
student and the scholar with no intention of an incendiary 
effect among the people, as some of his critics have alleged. 
' His shattering of the Lutheran legend caused a great uproar 
throughout Germany, so proud of its hero. The Universities ~ 
led in the attack on the man who dared call the leader of the 
sixteenth century revolt a deliberate liar and falsifier, and 
then proved it on page after page of a most interesting volume. 
Harnack, Seeberg, Walther, Kolde, Kohler, Kawerau, Hauss- 
rath, Bauman and many other valiant knights of Protestantism 
entered the lists, but Father Denifle’s facts and direct citations 
made him an easy victor in the conflict. 

This volume is in no sense a life. It aims rather at show- 
ing how Luther in his every teaching went against the true 
Catholic doctrine of the past, and how frequently he delib- 
erately lied about the teaching of the Fathers of the Church 
and misquoted the theologians and mystics of the Middle Ages. 

To instance some of the false statements Father Denifle tri- 
umphantly refutes. Luther makes St. Bernard condemn the 
monastic life, whereas the passage cited is merely the humble 
confession of a contrite soul face to face with God; the vow to 
live according to rule, becomes in Luther’s hands a vow to ob- 
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serve the whole rule, a statement St. Bernard would be the 
first to reject. Luther also lies about the object of the year of 
probation, the meaning of the vows, the state of perfection, 
monastic baptism, the Catholic concept of the married state, 
the practice of mortifications, and the spirit of Catholic 
prayers to a merciful God, etc. 

It is interesting to discover how often Luther acted on the 
principle that the end justifies the means. He was the first 
Christian teacher to grant a dispensation to practice poly- 
gamy; the first to hold that “everything is allowed” against 
the wickedness of the Pope, and that it was lawful to lie for 
the sake of the Christian, i. e., Lutheran Church. 


THE CONVERSION OF EUROPE. By C. H. Robinson, D.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.00 net. 

Canon Robinson well remarks that nothing of historical 
value has been written for a generation or more on the con- 
version of Europe—hence his book; but the volume, though 
compiled with considerable care, cannot be said to fill the 
“long-felt want” satisfactorily. 

As for its merits, it is comparatively free from those evi- 
dences of bias or bigotry that so often mar similar produc- 
tions. The introductory chapter, clear and comprehensive in 
its outlines, is excellently done. The same may be said, with 
some reserve, of the concluding summary; and throughout 
there are indications that the author, if not a missionary him- 
self, is animated with the missionary’s enthusiasm. 

These qualities, however, are offset by others that detract 
from the book’s usefulness. The order of the various Euro- 
pean nations followed by the author is, to say the least, un- 
usual. It seems strange, for instance, to begin with the con- 
version of Ireland, when Ireland itself was evangelized from 
elsewhere in Europe. Again, though the subject-matter deals, 
to a large extent, with the labors of Catholic missionaries, the 
vast body of the evidence is drawn from non-Catholic sources, 
many of which savor of the hypercritical, or higher-critical 
school. Some of the best of the early Popes are subjected to 
unworthy slurs; and the warmly sympathetic notice on Julian 
the Apostate’s religiosity looks strangely out of place. 

The author is not free from the practice, so ineffective 
and misleading, of citing isolated arguments and examples, 
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and applying modern standards of appreciation and criticism 
to medieval and barbarian phases of thought and conduct. 
The style of the narrative, as in much modern history, is bald 
and fragmentary. 

The work, on the whole, can scarcely be of great service 
to the Catholic scholar; but its copious foot-notes and biblio- 
graphy give it a certain usefulness as a book of reference. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. By Mother Mary Loyola. 

New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

The need of a special word of consolation at this time of 
extended mourning is met by this small volume in a very 
satisfying manner. Naturally, it addresses itself particularly 
to women, and the hand that touches their dreadful sorrows 
is exquisitely gentle and sympathetic, yet, at the same time, 
strengthening and sustaining, proffering inspiration to cour- 
age and endurance. The author’s intuitions are keen and her 
outlook includes all aspects of the War’s tragedy, as in the 
chapter “ Uncovenanted Mercies,” where she deals tender com- 
fort to those who are distressed by misgivings lest the dear 
ones whom they mourn, were not prepared to die. The appeal 
_is wide; non-Catholics as well as those of the Faith may find 
here balm for their wounded spirits. 


THE RIB OF THE MAN. By Charles R. Kennedy. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.30 net. 

Mr. Kennedy does not give us a plot in his newest 
play, but one thesis upon another. Divested of the Bibli- 
cal allusion which throughout reiterates its symbolic mes- 
sage of a new creation insistently, if a little vaguely, the 
‘situation shapes down to a conflict (for the most part in con- 
versation) between what the author holds to be the old and 
the new ideals of sex. This is the real heart of the argument, 
though, by way of good measure, the question of the ethics 
of war is thrown in and solved at about the third quarter of 
the play. “I know,” says the heroine, “that we are on the 
threshold of the Great Miracle. A New World, so far as the 
relation between man and woman is concerned. A world of 
less sex and more love.” Why this ideal should be called 
“new” is net clear. It is ‘the ancient conception of romantic 
love created and hallowed by Catholicism before Protestant 
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individualism initiated the modern riot of sexual indulgence 
and anarchy; the author even verges close on an appreciation 
of this fact at least once: “ As for matrimony, that evil Prot- 
estant stew of smugness and bestiality, I abjure it! The 
blessed sacrament of Marriage, if you will! Some day! When 
I am worthy! ” However, the idea comes into the play in a con- 
text so little Catholic that its author’s failure to recognize its 
real source is easily understood. 

One wishes to do justice to Mr. Kennedy’s mature art, 
which shows at its best in the characterization and humor of 
this play. Yet it is hard to believe that the book’s influence 
will be great in the matter on which we are doing most of our 
thinking today. The wounded aviator who, in the cosy little 
ZEgean island, abjures nationality and the ways of war, has 
a curious cheapness and impotence when we compare him 
with his counterparts in reality—the heroes who come back 
in thousands, disabled, also, yet full of the crucial impor- 
tance of the conflict, and with their faces still turned toward 
the front. All the phrases which came so easily before ‘the 
War had shaken theorists into their senses—the sinfulness 
of war, the puerility of nationality, the inevitability of univer- 
sal brotherhood—have here the unreal patter of an outworn 
jargon. Also, the book would be more acceptable to the Catho- 
lic reader if its author did not indulge in the habit—common 
since Swinburne—of pressing the phraseology of devotion 
into a service for which it was never intended. The play is 
adorned with quotations, without quotation marks, from Bible 
and liturgy, quotations which have gathered through the cen- 
turies a content of intense religious emotion and which have 
today a definite and sacred meaning for hundreds of millions 
of people. Surely this spiritual freightage should be held 
sacred to the belief which inspired it, instead of being appro- 
priated to give a vague, semi-religious exaltation to every new 
brand of private doctrine or dubious social conviction which 
happens to move the mind of man. 


THE MAGIC STONE. By Blanche E. Wade. New York: Sully 
& Keinteich. $2.00 net. 
Here are seven real fairy stories, illustrative of the seven 
colors of the rainbow, whispered by the Magic Stone to the 
little boy, Christopher, who was its fortunate possessor. Miss 
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Wade unites a fertile, graceful imagination with unusual 
gifts of expression and command of colorful imagery. She 
plays with language in a way that children always find fas- 
cinating, using little tricks of repetition and of word-inven- 
tion; and her manner of address is delightfully comrade-like. 
The book is both charming and wholesome, and its sunshiny 
message is that the sky is as blue as it seems, that the rain- 
bow’s end may be found and its promise realized, and that 
“happiness is not a dream.” 


ESPANA PINTORESCA: SPAIN IN HISTORY AND LEGEND. 

By Carolina M. Dorado. Boston: Ginn & Co. 95 cents. 

To create a vivid picture of the many-sided life of old - 
Spain; to arouse students of Spanish to a keener appreciation 
of the Spanish people, their customs and their literature with 
all its romance and beauty, the author of this little volume has 
selected bits of legend and history, descriptions of essentially 
Spanish life to make up the desired background. Although 
everything is on a small scale, one brings from the book a bet- 
ter understanding of the great heart of Spain and her chil- 
dren—their quaint and picturesque ways, their gravity and 
tenderness, their simple faith in God. A land where the night; 
—watchman calls the hour in the words Ave Maria Purissima, 
las dos y media y sereno! (Hail, purest Mary, half-past two 
and fair weather); where the people speak of the saints as if 
they were kind and protecting friends, and where religion is a 
part of every-day life, not put away for Sundays—such a land 
seems strange to the modern world where God is often spoken 
of as a principle or law; where there is an inclination to re- 
gard right and wrong as mere points of view; and where 
progress, that much abused, elastic, noisy word, frequently 
covers a multitude of sins. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND TO THE DEATH OF 
QUEEN ANNE. By Henry Melvill Gwatkin, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 

This text-book is valueless as history, for it is dominated 
throughout by the writer’s theological prejudices, and it makes 
one outrageous stateznent after another without the slightest 
proof or reference. We can only recommend it to those who 
want a book anti-Catholic to the core, and are perfectly indif- 
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ferent about the truth. We had thought the twentieth century 
had gotten a bit beyond the bigoted history writing of two or 
three centuries ago. 

Is Henry VIII. in question, we are treated with a discus- 
sion of the anti-Catholic character of the Bible, which knows 
nothing of the Pope, the Virgin Mary, purgatory or indul- 
gences. Is “ Bloody Mary” talked of, we are treated to a dis- 
sertation on the “ courage ” of Cranmer! and the “ transparent 
honesty ” of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Is the virgin queen under 
criticism, we are given the most inaccurate and garbled 
account of the Elizabethan settlement, the writer knowing 
nothing of such writers as Fathers Birt, Bridgett and Phillips. 
Of course the Catholics who suffered death under Elizabeth 
were mostly traitors, a lie first advanced by Lord Burleigh and 
answered contemporaneously by no less a man than Cardinal 
Allen. The Protestants who were put to death in Mary’s reign 
were all martyrs—this is the veriest piffle, worthy of an A. P. A. 
lecturer of the nineties, but unworthy of a man who spent 
many years lecturing on history at Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

Oliver Cromwell, we are informed, has been slandered as 
much as Cranmer. Yet his temper was “noble, unselfish 
and kindly. He nearly always leaned to mercy, and his 
religion was as genuine as that of any saint.” The massacre 
of Drogheda was of course only a fitting retribution on the 
Irish Papists—note the word—for their crimes, just as the 
execution of King Charles was merely the just and: necessary 
punishment of a dangerous traitor. 

On the whole, the book is a tissue of Low Church preju- 
dices dressed up in historical fashion. 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. By Albert B. Hart, LL.D. New 

York: American Book Co. $1.72. 

Professor Hart, the well-known historian of the United 
States, in this new contribution, condenses military activities 
and gives wide scope to the social and economic view of our 
ancestors. It is essentially a high school and college text- 
book, requiring previous foundational knowledge of the gen- 
eral outline of our history. As might be expected in a work of 
this kind, the chronological order is not emphasized, but 
rather the relative importance of the topic. The religious 
question is conspicuous by its absence which, all things con- 
VOL. CVvII.—8 
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sidered, is perhaps the better way. The labor of the writer, 
however, deserved better treatment at the hands of his publish- 
ers. The maps and diagrams might be improved and more 
space allotted them. 


AMERICAN ADVENTURES. By Julian Street. New York: 

The Century Co. $3.00 net. 

To the writing of this delightful book the author brings 
a practised hand, an observant—indeed, a searching, eye— 
and the inestimable gift of humor. Already he has won his 
audience with his preceding and companion volume, Abroad 
at Home; now he continues his wanderings setting down, in a 
style that is at once engaging and illuminative, the record of 
his travels through the Southern States. He has the faculty of 
seeing all around the things he observes: he can appreciate 
the sentiment of memories and places, he can catch the spirit 
of poetry that transfuses them, yet at the same time, with a 
flash of satire, or a stroke of whimsey, he can reveal the 
human weaknesses, the incongruities or idiosyncrasies, of the 
people whom these scenes and memories frame. 

From the opening chapter, when the author, giddy with 
his young lady friends, gets himself all tangled up with the 
_ ticket agent and the baggage man, on through his various 
peregrinations along the Atlantic seaboard, from stately Bal- 
timore to “ Passionate Palm Beach,” from lovely Savannah 
to the City of the Creole, the reader is carried irresistibly on a 
joyous pilgrimage. As sheer entertainment, the book is a 
masterpiece; but better still, it imparts between its flashes of 
fun and its excellent pages of description, a wealth of infor- 
mation concerning a part of our own country that is all too 
little known to the bulk of Americans. Thus the book does 
a double service; nay, a triple service: for, dealing as it does 
with the South, it achieves a revelation of the spirit and feel- 
ing of the States and people below the Mason and Dixon line 
which is very much to the purpose, especially at the present 
moment when the country, more than ever “one, united and 
indivisible,” needs to know itself and understand the various . 
elements that go into its making as a whole. Mr. Street has 
seen the South with a sympathetic and understanding eye; and 
though he is daring at times, and bold, it is always with the 
boldness of frank honesty and never with offence. 
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Catholic readers will find the chapters on the Carrols of 
Maryland, and the description of historic old Doughoregan 
Manor particularly interesting and sympathetic. But the 
whole book, for that matter, is radiant with charm, good 
nature, and amusing human insight. Mr. Morgan’s pictures 
are in the same spirit, humorous and revealing. The volume 
is sumptuously printed and well worth its price. 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER. By Hamlin Garland. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

“Happiness dwells afar. Wealth and fame are to be 
found by journeying toward the sunset star!” Such was the 
spirit of that fine, old pioneer, Richard Garland, the author’s 
father, who kept moving West, leaving farm after farm for the 
lure of the unknown country. This book shows the hardships 
of pioneer farming and divests it of all romance; it is a realis- 
tic record of Hamlin Garland’s early life and young manhood 
up to the time when, the pen having proved mightier than the 
plough, he was able to settle his toil-bent parents in a com- 
fortable home with some of the luxuries they had never en- 
joyed. 

A Son of the Middle Border is a very human record of 
some very real people, and though many of the pages have a 
deep undercurrent of sadness, even of tragedy, there are 
lighter touches such as the inspiring chapter which relates 
how the author, poor and unknown, struggled to fame as a 
lecturer in Boston in spite of his paper collars and the 
aniline purple suit turned pink along the seams. Life seemed 
very glorious to the young man who climbed night after night 
to standing place in the balcony, that he might learn the great- | 
ness of Shakespeare and the soul of English literature from 
that never-to-be forgotten prince of tragedy, Edwin Booth, 
whose acting was painting and sculpture and music to so 
many Americans. 


TRAPPED IN BLACK RUSSIA. By Ruth Pierce. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Without a seasoning of the third division, gendarmes, 
female spies, terror, prisoners in chains and persecuted Jews, 
a book on Russia is not palatable for popular consumption. 
Trapped in Black Russia is a palatable book, if these elements 
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comprise the total desideratum for a book on Russia. It re- 
counts the experiences of a young American matron who vis- 
ited Kiev in 1918, when the Germans were dangerously near 
that city, who wrote an indiscreet letter about the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of Jews in the locality, which brought her 
afoul of the secret service, and obliged her in consequence to 
stay in Kiev four months before she received her passport 
and could return to Bulgaria where she resided. The same 
experience could befall her in any American city at the pres- 
ent time should such a letter fall into the hands of our secret 
service, the only difference being that her case would doubt- 
less have a speedier conclusion. Of Russia, there is very little 
in this volume, except observations on the treatment of Jews 
and sundry comparisons between the wealth of the churches 
and the poverty of the peasants. It lacks understanding of 
the Russian .people. It is written in a brilliant style, in the 
form of letters to the author’s parents. Unfortunately this 
sort of book is so common that it is small wonder that Ameri- 
cans do not understand the great Russian people. 


SPANISH READER. By MM. A. DeVitis. New York: Allyn & 

Bacon Co. $1.25. 

This reader for Spanish students is so simple that it may 
be used very early in the study of the language, and yet so 
practical in the general information it gives of conditions in 
Spanish-speaking countries, that it will still prove a useful 
handbook when student days are over. In the first part of the 
reader, the selections describing different cities in Spain, dis- 
cuss Spanish geography, government, public instruction, 
army and navy, history and literature. The next division 
deals with Mexico, the West Indies and the republics of South 
America. Flores de Espafia and Flores de America give se- 
lections from well-known Spanish and South American poets, 
and the last division of the book contains the music and words 
of sixteen popular songs, dances and national hymns includ- 
ing the famous revolutionary “Hymn of Riego.” There are 
many illustrations and maps, and ten valuable appendixes 
giving statistics, value of coins, etc. 

The Reader gives brief account of the Pan-American 
Union, an international organization of twenty-one American 
republics, niaintaining offices at Washington to promote the 
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development of commerce and friendly intercourse with the 
United States of America. The Union has a magnificent col- 
lection of thirty thousand volumes and fifteen thousand photo- 
graphs, known as the Columbus Memorial Library. 

It would be difficult to find a more useful and practical 
text-book for the study of Spanish. In plan it is carefully 
graded, only the present tense being used in the early 
divisions; in matter it provides the student with such a thor- 
ough understanding of life and conditions among Spanish- 
speaking peoples as will aid him materially if he wishes later 
- to enter their business world. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. By Messrs. Smallwood, Reveley and 

Bailey. New York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.25. 

This course in biology has been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of high schools, and has proved to be what it 
announces itself—“ simple, workable, attractive.” The chap- 
ters on human biology are very good; that on hygiene, good 
and informing; those on zodlogy and botany, however, need 
to be supplemented by other matter to meet the requirements 
of the Regents’ Syllabus. The book also contains several use- 
ful appendixes. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Stephen Gwynn. New ,York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 60 cents net. 

“She seems to have everything that can be acquired by 
study,” says Mr. Gwynn in summing up his estimate of Mrs. 
Ward, and yet “I fear that the qualities she lacks are the 
qualities necessary to survival—the salt of humor, the fire of 
passion, the personal charm of a style.” He contrasts his sub- 
ject with other writers—for instance, Meredith, whose “crea- 
tive impulse is the artist’s pure and simple,” whereas Mrs. 
Ward’s “is the publicist’s who has discovered a subtle device 
through which argument can be conducted under special 
forms.” He affirms that “she would sooner found an influen- 
tial sect than write a supremely good book,” and holds that 
while “ this is a perfectly natural ambition,” it is “ one incom- 
patible with the highest literary success.” 

In these and many other sentences throughout his book 
Mr. Gwynn speaks the language of the man of trained critical | 
judgment who has permanent standards and knows how to 
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apply them. He recognizes Mrs. Ward’s unusual mental 
attainments, calls attention to her wide intellectual range, ad- 
mires her sense of justice which desires that each side to a 
controversy shall have its sympathetic presentation, and finds 
in Helbeck of Bannisdale, her finest achievement, “a novel 
which it is a pleasure to praise without reserve.” 

Unfortunately Helbeck is a unique exception. Mr. Gwynn 
finds that Mrs. Ward’s stories are usually dominated by a 
thesis, that her technique at best has never been more than 
competent, and that her writing, good as it is, lacks per- 
sonality. Apart from the dales-folk among whom her early 
years were spent, she is emphatically the novelist of the cul- 
tivated rich. 


CAMPAIGNS AND INTERVALS. By Jean Giraudoux. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Sergeant. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 

In a multitude of books concerning the War, this work, 
from the pen of one of the French officers sent over to Amer- 
ica to assist us in our training camps, stands out with a cer- 
tain distinction that is rather-difficult to define. In some ways, 
it falls short of the expectations it arouses; and yet again it 


_ gives agreeable surprises. We imagine the author is not an 


easy person to know: at any rate, he is not in his written pages, 
for they contain a good deal of what we would like to believe 
is camouflage—a certain tendency to flippancy that may be 
only the instinctive concealment of deeper and nobler senti- 
ments than appear on the surface. 

The book recounts the author’s experiences on the West- 
ern Front and in the Dardanelles in a series of impressionis- 
tic pictures of the comings and goings, the feelings and reac- 
tions of the French soldier. As Lieutenant Giraudoux reveals 
the poilu, however, he is not always the appealing figure that 
we have come to imagine him; for this we blame not the 
soldier, but his interpreter. After all, the clearest revelation 
that a writer makes is of himself. We doubt if the author of 
Campaigns and Intervals has always seen into the heart of his 
fellows-in-arms. In the final chapters of his book, however, 
“Five Nights,” and “Five Dawns on the Marne,” he redeems 
himself and gives some moving portrayals of the sufferings 
and heroism of the French fighters. 
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The translation is so well done that it is hard to believe 
that the book was not composed in English, and merely 
touched up by an American pen. 


THUNDHER AN’ TURF. By Rev. Mark O’Byrne. New York: 

P, J. Kenedy & Sons. 40 cents. 

A delightful talent, of the Sheehan sort, is revealed in 
these ten little sketches of native Irish life. The parishes of 
Carnemore and Currabeg, with their clerical priest’s boy and 
his sedate love-affair, their barefoot Seamus—“ Seamus gan 
Bhroga ”—the star of the school choir, their poignant human 
vicissitudes cutting across county council elections and the 
more serious business of poultry marketing, their New Year’s 
party, the givers of which are embarrassed by the number of 
acceptances which flow in, though the general verdict is that 
“ the McGraths have little to do with their money,” their Crow 
Lane, where, when Father Mat goes to collect his Easter Dues, 
he first fortifies himself with a “sed beati qui non ez- 
pectant”—all are pictured by the pen of a chronicler and 
born humorist, who knows his material to the core and relishes 
it with a quiet, unfailing appreciation which familiarity can- 
not dull. 

It is to be hoped that, as Father O’Byrne’s talent mellows 
and matures, he will also develop in constructive power. These 
sketches are in no sense stories, and their material would be 
undoubtedly more effective from a literary point of view, if 
it were whipped into definite shape. 

The illustrations add little to the pleasure of the reader. 
And why, in these days when the very classics are being re- 
edited on a more humanized plan of printing, should we have 
to endure the penance of fine type? 


GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS. By S. Grumbach. 
Translated and Abbreviated by J. Ellis Barker. London: 
John Murray. $1.50. 

To the student of the World War, and as a reference book 
for future use, this volume will prove invaluable. It is a first- 
hand document—a translation and abbreviation of Herr S. 
Grumbach’s monumental volume, Das Annexionistische 
Deutschland, which appeared last year, and set forth the most 
comprehensive expression yet published of the true aims of 
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Germany in waging war against the world. In the light of 
such a work, all the declarations and protestations of Berlin, 
made for outside consumption, as to self-defensive motives, 
and so on, pale to a ghastly jest. Herr Grumbach gathered 
into his five hundred portly pages the imperialistic demands of 
practically every representative person, organization, and in- 
stitution in Germany—rulers, statesmen, politicians, business 
men, scientists, publicists and journalists; and pooling all 
these, he gave to the world—to the German reading world at 
home—a document that explodes to extinction the idea 
that America and the Allies are not fighting the German peo- 
ple. This document (which comes nearer than anything we 
have so far seen to being a comprehensive expression of the 
feeling of the people of Germany concerning the War), Mr. 
Barker has given us in a brief and handy volume—a very val- 
uable book. 


THE INSURGENT THEATRE. By Thomas H. Dickinson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 
“The Theatre Insurgent” we would have named this 
book, instead of The Insurgent Theatre; for, though it deals 
specifically with the new and modern departures of theatrical 


- activity, it really serves a still larger purpose. It reveals the 


fact that there is not only an “ insurgent” theatre in America, 
but that, in truth, the whole theatre, as an institution in this 
country, is passing through a period of change and expansion. 
That this change is one for the better we are confident, despite 
the strange and exotic expressions it at times chooses for its 
media. The point is, as a reading of Professor Dickinson’s 
book reveals, that the theatre in America is interiorly strug- 
gling to free itself of the handicaps put upon it by an over- 
emphasis of its commercial side. If this struggle has at times 
resulted in certain regrettable extremes of so-called “ art,” 
it is, after all, but the fruit of a natural reaction. In the long 
run, the effect will be good, and the theatre will profit by the 
movements it is now experiencing. These are the conclusions 
to which the reader of Professor Dickinson’s book must in- 
evitably come. 

The author’s treatment of the question of art in the thea- 
tre, and the struggle against commercialism, is eminently sane 
and reasonable, and will commend itself to all who have the 
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interest of the drama at heart. In recommending Professor 
Dickinson’s book, the opportunity should not be passed for 
saying a personal word for this conscientious lover of the best 
things in the theatre. He is one of the men in America who are 
truly and substantially building for higher things in histrionic 
art. He has already accomplished much, and this new book 
will add to his laurels and increase the effectiveness of his 
unselfish endeavors. 


READINGS AND REFLECTIONS FOR THE HOLY HOUR. By 
Rev. F. A. Reuter. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.25. 
Fifty-two chapters compose this volume, each suited for 

use during the Holy Hour: a chapter for each week of the 

year. 

The book contains many charming and touching instances 
of devotion to Our Lord in the Most Holy Sacrament, which 
bear witness to the wonders and miracles of the Real Pres- 
ence, and the rewards of Its adorers. 


MARIAN POEMS. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 

In the issue of The Queen’s Work for July, 1916, the edi- 
tor published “A Challenge to the Poets” wherein, after 
lamenting the fact that the most famous and perhaps most 
beautiful poem in English literature in honor of Our Blessed 
Lady, was written by a non-Catholic, Wordsworth, he went on 
to announce a year-long contest for poems in praise of the 
Blessed Virgin. The response was widespread, poems coming 
in from all parts of this country and England as well, and 
there are collected into the present booklet. As the readers of 
THe CaTHoLic WorLp are doubtless aware, Mr. Joyce Kilmer 
won not only the first, but also the second place in the contest 
with two very fine sonnets. 

Father Garesché has done wisely in thus bringing together 
the poems of the contest, which on the whole keep a high level 
of poetic excellence. 


A CASKET OF JOYS. By J. T. Durward. Baraboo, Wis.: The 
Pilgrim Publishing Co. 25 cents. 
Some four or five years ago we happened upon an un- 
usually delightful and invigorating spiritual book, which was 
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written to show that, contrary to popular fancy, the normal 
every-day state of the average Christian here on earth should 
be and is intended to be one of joy, and the author went on 
to give practical directions how this happy condition might be 
brought about. This book, which was written by a German 
bishop, was entitled More Joy, and it had, we believe, a very 
wide circulation both in this country and abroad. 

Now, from far away Wisconsin comes a little book with 
a similar idea and a similar purpose, and though it is far too 
slight in bulk to claim rivalry with Bishop Keppler’s work— 
and, indeed, its author explicitly disclaims such rivalry—in 


- thought and execution it certainly deserves mention with that 


admirable performance. A Casket of Joys will prove a treat 
out of the ordinary, possessing unusual literary excellence and 
unusual literary knowledge. 


SMALL ARMS INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL. With an Introduc- 
tion by Captain C. C. Griffith, C. A. C.,U.S. A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 
This convenient little volume, compiled by several of the 
most experienced shots and coaches in this country working in 


- conjunction with Regular Army instructors, is designed to give 


an abbreviated and yet complete basic course for the instruc- 
tion of soldiers in the use and care of rifle, pistol and revolver. 
The material for the book is founded on the United States 
Army Manual of Small Arms Firing, and has been gathered 
from the most vital portions of twenty or more works on small 
arms and musketry. The authors have also taken into account 
Entente documents based on experience in the present War. 
As this is an intensive course and as there has hitherto existed 
no such standardized and complete work in one volume, the 
book would seem to fill an immediate military want. 


ROM the American Book Co. (New York) we have a 
three-book series of Standard Arithmetics, by Samuel 
Hamilton. Book One (44 cents), covering the work of the first 
four grades, is attractive, concrete and practical; Book Two 
(48 cents), for the fifth and sixth grades, is equally excellent, 
with interesting and stimulating oral work; Book Three, in- 
tended for “use in the seventh and eight grades, attempts to 
cover too much ground, which by right belongs to the Com- 
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mercial and High School courses. Throughout the tests for 
accuracy and speed are varied and practical, and the problems 
well adapted to the child’s comprehension. 

The Rural Arithmetic (68 cents), by Augustus O. Thomas, 
Ph.D., from the same publishers, strikes a new vein and 
opens up a visia of the opportunities now dawning for the 
agricultural populations. The book is intended as an aux- 
iliary in Grammar and High Schools. The problems are based 
on actual experience. The one hundred proficiency questions 
and the well-digested tables deserve special commendation. 

Two admirable and well-planned books (from the same 
publishers)’, First Lessons in English for Foreigners in Evening 
Schools (40 cents), and Second Book in English for the same 
(52 cents), by Frederick Houghton, Sc.M., solve the prob- 
lem of English for the adult student. Anyone engaged in 
Americanizing our numerous immigrants will find these books 
invaluable aids. The vocabularies in English, German, Polish, 
Italian and Yiddish are extremely useful. ‘ 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER, number three of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Series published by the Central Bureau of the 

G. R. C. Central Society, St. Louis (5 cents per copy; 12 copies, 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.50 postpaid) gives an account of that 
splendid Catholic figure, General de Sonis. The subject is hap- 
pily selected and pleasantly presented. 


E welcome from B. Herder, St. Louis, a reprint of The Lit- 

_tle Office of the Blessed Virgin and The Office of the Dead 
in Latin and English (60 cents). The arrangement of Latin 
and English in parallel columns on the same page 1s agreeable 
to the eye and serviceable. The print is clear, and the paper 
good. 


pegs LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. have brought out 
an American edition ($1.50 net) of John Ayscough’s 
French Windows. This powerful book is already in its eighth 
edition in England. 
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Recent Events. 


4 


M. Clémenceau still remains the Premier 

France. of France, and is succeeding in the ob- 

ject for which power was entrusted to 

him. Further steps must be taken, however, to bring to trial 

the members of a conspiracy which aimed to make France 

subject to Germany, which Bolo Pasha’s trial has shown 
the existence. 

The appeal of Bolo Pasha from the court which con- 
demned him to death has been rejected by the Court of Cas- 
sation. Nothing now prevents the death sentence from be- 
ing carried out. A further step to be taken is the bringing 
to justice of an apparently greater criminal than Bolo Pasha. 
M. Joseph Caillaux, a former Prime Minister, is now in prison 
awaiting trial. Immediately after the battle of the Marne he is 
said to have arrived at the conviction that France was beaten, 
and that it was to her best interests to conclude as favorable a 
peace with Germany as that country would vouchsafe to make. 
He at once proceeded, it is said, to institute negotiations for 
that purpose. Moreover, plans were formed by him to abolish 
parliamentary government in France and to place the coun- 
try under a dictatorship. A list of the ministry through which 
the dictatorship was to act, was found among his papers 
—a list which casts suspicion upon several prominent politi- 
cians. It is sad to consider that behind the seeming national 
unity there existed so widespread a conspiracy, and still sad- 
der to learn how successful the enemy was in winning over 
men whose sense of duty should have made them scorn 
such treachery. This may serve as a warning to other coun- 
tries besides France not to listen to any suggestions from 
whomsoever they may come which tend to weaken their 
efforts to defeat the common foe. France’s determination is 
evidenced by the vote of confidence quite recently given to 
M. Clémenceau by the Chamber of Deputies. On his entrance 
into office it was looked upon as somewhat discouraging that 
the vote of confidence he received was opposed by one 
hundred and twenty deputies. It may be looked upon as en- 
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couraging that this minority has decreased in numbers to sev- 
enty-five, thereby indicating that the Premier’s position is now 
stronger than it was when he entered into office. 

In a recent speech, M. Clémenceau admitted that for 
a short time the morale of the French soldier had been shaken, 
but declared that the morale of the country is admirable, 
and that of the soldiers is now the admiration of their 
officers. A writer whose opinion deserves consideration— 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc—declared in a recent appreciation on this 
subject, that while the French people honored and supported 
the republican régime, they knew it was not unchangeable, 
in fact that it would be modified after the present struggle; they 
were united, as they had never been before, in the prosecution 
of the War to a complete victory. “They took the whole brunt 
of the first shock. They have suffered enormous losses. In- 
vasion and ruin are still upon their soil. It was their mili- 
tary genius which checked the onslaught, with the fighting 
odds of five to eight, at the Marne. It was they who prevented 
the initial and easy victory of Germany. No internal differ- 
ences count among them compared with their determination 
that the power which has attempted their destruction by every 
means, by the violation of treaties, and by usages unheard of 
among civilized men, shall be destroyed. In this determina- 
tion is rooted their certainty of victory.” 


Immediately after rejecting the terms 

Russia. proposed by the Germans at Brest- 

Litovsk, the Bolshevik Government pro- 

ceeded at once to the demobilization of all the forces at the 

front, including those in Asia Minor. This insensate proceed- 

ing was followed by the advance of the German army in six 

columns into Russian territory all along the line and also 

along northern Russia and into the now independent republic 
of the Ukraine people. 

It is worthy of note that the much vaunted superiority of 
German arms, has found no justification in the course of the 
present War. Every success so far achieved has been against 
a much weaker foe. The French after their first retreat, drove 
back from the Marne forces double their size and compelled 
them to take refuge in trenches and dug-outs. It was only 
with the help of Turkey and Austria-Hungary that Germany 
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was able to overrun the poor little kingdom of Serbia. 
Rumania became Germany’s victim owing mainly to the 
treachery of the Russian Imperial Government and also, it is 
said, to treachery within Rumania itself. If the many victories 
of Germany over Russia may be considered an exception, it 
must be remembered that the Russian forces, although large 
in numbers, were almost destitute of arms and munitions. 
The victory over Italy was more of an Austrian victory than a 
German one, although perhaps it could not have been achieved 
without the help of the latter. The Italian defeat, however, 
was so largely due to the demoralization of their forces by 
methods alien to civilized warfare, that it can scarcely be reck- 
oned among military triumphs. Nothing need be said of the 
victory of Germany over Belgium. The vast superiority of 
Germany was too evident. Yet even so, Belgium’s heroic re- 
sistance was strong enough to defeat Germany’s long-laid 
plans for the conquest of France. It was only after Russia, by 
the fatuousness of her own rulers, was entirely disarmed that 
Germany was able to penetrate, as she is now doing, into the 
heart of that one-time empire. 

When the Bolshevik Government saw the German armies 
advancing towards Petrograd and all along the line, it made 
frantic appeals to the Russian people to offer a determined 
resistance to the invaders, but to no effect. Only in a few 
places was the slightest effort made to hurl back the invaders. 
Everything fell into the Germans’ hands, including large stores 
of ammunition and guns which Russia’s former allies had de- 
prived themselves of, for the defence of the republic. Under 
these circumstances, to save the capital from occupation by 
the Germans, the Bolshevik Government accepted without dis- 
cussion the German terms. A line was drawn on the map east 
of the line la'd down at the former conference of Brest-Litovsk, 
and a demand was made that all west of that line should fall 
completely under the control of Germany. This line cuts Estho- 
nia and Livonia in two, thenruns along the eastern boundary of 
Courland and through Minsk in the direction of Brest-Litovsk. 
It was left to Germany and Austria-Hungary to decide, at will, 
the fate of these regions and their inhabitants. No pledges 
formerly given for self-determination were renewed. Even 
this line did not form the limit of the German demands, for 
both Esthonia and Livonia were to be policed by Germany. 
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Further terms included the conclusion of peace with the 
Ukraine Republic and Finland, and the evacuation of those 
states by all Russian troops. 

The most distressing feature in the accepted demands of 
Germany is that the Armenians shall be again under the domi- 
nation of the Central Powers’ ally, Turkey; for a part of the 
southern Transcaucasian province is to be restored to that 
accursed rule—the port of Baptume, the fortress of Kars, and 
Erivan with the districts surrounding them. Not only, there- 
fore, will the Turk resume his sway over the former province 
of Armenia but over a very much extended territory. This 
action of Germany and Austria-Hungary need excite no sur- 
prise, for they have already declared, in the speeches of the 
German Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian Prime Min- 
ister, their “loyalty ” to their ally, which involves the restora- 
tion of the Holy City of Jerusalem to the Crescent, although, 
it is reported, the Holy Father has placed his ban upon any 
such attempt. The Republic of the Caucasus, however, one of 
the new States into which Russia has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to latest reports, has refused to make peace with the Turks. 
This may save from their grasp what the German Emperor 
and his Austro-Hungarian ally have given them. 

The treaty further includes a free export of ores without 
tariff from Russia and other wide commercial concessions. 
This provision, so far as the effective carrying on of the war 
is concerned, is perhaps the most important of all, since it 
places the resources of Russia at the disposal of the Central 
Powers. 

The effort to propagate Bolshevik principles among the 
German .and Austro-Hungarian peoples, upon which were 
based that Government’s hopes of success, is precluded by the 
terms of the treaty which provides specifically that no attempt 
be made to propagate these principles among the peoples of 
the Central Powers. 

The ratification of the treaty just accepted by the Bolshe- 
vik Government, by the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, the supreme power in Russia at the present time, 
was made on the sixteenth of last month, four days after the 
anniversary of the establishment of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Never perhaps in the history of the world has any 
country passed through so disastrous a year. 
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The principle of self-determination, declared by the 
Lenine Government to be the right of all people, was adopted 
immediately by several provinces of what was once Russia. 
Finland declared its independence, but this exemplification 
of the principle did not meet with the approbation of its pro- 
mulgators. The Government of Finland, being in the hands 
of those upon whom Lenine and his colleagues look as capi- 
talists, was not acceptable to the Bolsheviki. Those holding 
any capitalistic opinions immediately rose in rebellion to the 
newly constituted republican government, and were assisted 
in their rebellion by Red Guards. This gave an opportun- 
ity to the Finnish Government to call on Germany for help, 
an opportunity which was eagerly embraced; and at the pres- 
ent time German troops are advancing into Finland, having 
seized on their way the Aland Islands. This seizure is caus- 
ing anxiety to Sweden and the Scandinavian powers generally, 
for their possession endangers Sweden and gives to Germany _ 
the commanding position in the Baltic. 

The second State of importance Russia has lost during the 
first year of the republic is the Ukraine. To this loss, the Bolshe- 
vik Government was actively opposed and offered energetic 
resistance. This led to the Ukraine Government calling upon 
Germany to give her assistance, a call, of course, to which 
Germany was quite ready to lend a willing ear. A part of the 
German troops which entered Russia, directed their course 
to assist the Ukrainians in their conflict with the Bolsheviki. 
The peace which the Central Powers made with the Ukrainian 
Republic was the first since the beginning of the War. Its 
acceptance by the Republic was only to be attained by adding 
to its territory one of the provinces of Poland. This demand 
was granted by the Central Powers without any consultation 
with that “kingdom,” and illustrates well the kind of “ in- 
dependence ” which the Central Powers have bestowed upon 
that State. With the exception of the addition to the Ukraine 
of the Polish province, the boundaries of that Republic 
to the west remain unchanged; but to the east no definite 
boundaries have yet been designated, possibly with a view to 
an indefinite extension into the heart of Russia. Whether 
Odessa belongs to Ukraine or not is not known. If it belongs 
to Russia, tke advent of German forces there is a clear breach 
of the treaty with the Bolshevik Government. The peace with 
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the Ukraine gives the Central Powers access to the richest 
wheat fields of Russia. 

By the treaty which Rumania has been forced to make 
with the Central Powers, a further diminution of Russian ter- 
ritory is made. One of the articles of that treaty gives to 
Rumania the right of occupying a part of Bessarabia. The 
other provisions deprive Rumania of all her territory south 
of the Danube, and she is thereby cut off from her principal 
port on the Black Sea, although a provision of the treaty gives 
to the dismembered kingdom the right of passing through the 
detached provinces to Constanza, which was formerly the 
principal seaport of the now dismembered State. Another pro- 
vision of the treaty gives to the Central Powers the right of 
passing their troops through Rumania to Odessa, a right which 
has already been utilized. These recent acquisitions of Ger- 
many have given occasion for much talk of the danger which 
will ensue to the British possession of India, and various 
routes have been traced on the map showing how Germany 
might make an attack. It is too soon to estimate the feasibility 
of such projects. There is little fear that the inhabitants of 
India would allow themselves to fall an easy victim to the 
Germans, this War having shown so clearly the character and 
methods of their would-be conqueror. 

As to the rest of Russia little can be said, for little is 
known. Reports arrive of Bolsheviki activity in various parts 
of what was formerly Russian territory. In Turkestan, battles 
between them and their opponents are reported and also in 
the east of Siberia. In the latter region it is said that the Ger- 
man prisoners have been organized into two army corps. In 
Southeastern Russia, the Cossacks are still continuing their 
conflict with the Bolshevik Government, and it is said with 
some degree of success. The Soviet Congress of Moscow has 
declared Moscow the new capital. 

Even the present rulers, if Lenine is their mouthpiece, 
have declared the present treaty between Germany and Russia 
to be merely a truce, affording a respite which gives an oppor- 
tunity for recruiting a new army to drive out the invaders of 
Russian territory. The sincerity of this statement may well 
be doubted, for there is reason to think that Lenine and his 
fellow Bolsheviki have all along been acting in collusion with 
Germany. 
VOL. CviI.—9 
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It is inconceivable that a country of some one hundred 
and eighty millions of people should remain long subject to 
present conditions and that no deliverance should arise. 
Although the Bolsheviki seems still to have complete control, 
it is to be remembered that they form but one of the many 
parties, or, it may be said, factions in the Russian Republic. 
There are, for example, the Revolutionary Socialists who form 
the majority in the Constituent Assembly, which was dissolved 
by violence. These opposed at Moscow the ratification of the 
treaty with Germany. Besides these there are also the Octo- 
brists from whom may spring a reaction in favor of some form 
of monarchy. A more probable development is that the con- 
trol of Russia may fall into the hands of the Constitutional 
Democrats, who are looked upon as possessing the most prom- 
inent political leaders, most capable of giving stability to the 
republican institutions which have been adopted. No hope 
exists of the Bolsheviki being able to give to Russia a stable 
form of government, for they are more interested in the fight 
against capitalism than in the fate of their own country, and 
have for their exclusive object, as is shown in their reply to 
Mr. Wilson’s last-message, the victory of the srneacesicesd of all 
countries over the capitalists of all countries. 

Germany’s advance into Russia, and especially the rumors 
of German activity in Eastern Siberia, have raised the question 
of Japan’s intervention. The lawfulness of this intervention does 
not admit, it would seem, of serious dispute. The signing of a 
separate peace with Germany, is a breach of the London pact 
by which Russia bound herself not to make any peace except 
in concert with her Allies. The natural right of self-defence 
gives to Japan the justification for taking action. Whether, 
however, the exercise of that right would be wise or not may 
be doubted, for although very little can be said of what may 
happen in Russia, there is good reason to fear that it might 
throw its people entirely into the arms of Germany. They 
might view such a course as an act of patriotic self-defence 
against the Japanese invasion. This may be the reason why 
the President has been unwilling to associate himself with the 
the Entente Allies in supporting such an invasion by Japan. 
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Count von Hertling still remains the 
Germany. Chancellor of the German Empire and 
Dr. von Kuehlmann the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, although the more moderate policy with which 
the latter especially was credited has been completely set aside. 
The Pan-Germans and militarists have obtained complete 
control. The success which has been achieved against Russia, 
has made the latter complete master of the situation, and has 
produced a marked change in the feelings of the country. Last 
July a resolution was passed by a large majority of the Reich- 
stag which called for a peace without indemnities and with- 
out annexations. The treaty just made with Russia shows 
how little regard has been paid by the German Government 
to that resolution. Von Hertling and von Kuehlmann have 
either abandoned the more moderate aims which they were 
supposed to support, or they are willing to act as the 
tools of the militarists and Pan-Germans. “Nothing succeeds 
like success” is an old saying, but care and insight must be 
used to know what real success is. The brutal treatment-meted 
out to Russia has had the effect of modifying the views even 
of the friends of Germany in this country and elsewhere. 
Among those friends are to be numbered the Socialists who 
met at St. Louis last July, who had the audacity to declare that 
the war of this country with Germany was the most unjusti- 
fiable in the annals of the world. In view of recent events, 
however, they are thinking of revising this declaration. What 
effect upon the Socialists of Germany the action of the 
German militarists will have is not yet known. But they 
have so often betrayed their own principles that no one 
will be surprised at yet another betrayal. 

The differences between Germany and Austria-Hungary 
caused by the evident desire of the latter country for a speedy 
conclusion of peace which was the occasion of President Wil- 
son’s last address to Congress, seemed to have developed into 
a real divergence of action when Germany sent her troops 
into the Ukrainian territory. The Premier of Austria publicly 
declared that the Dual Monarchy would take no part in such 
an invasion. Only a few days afterwards, however, it was 
announced that Austro-Hungarian forces, yielding to the ear- 
nest petition of the Ukraine Government, had crossed the 
boundaries which divided the two countries. The reasons for 
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this sudden change are yet to be known. Possibly the Dual 
Monarchy did not wish to yield all the glory and all the booty 
to its ally. Perfect harmony between the two countries seems 
to have resulted from these successes. 

The long promised reform of the franchise has been under 
discussion in the Prussian Diet, and a bill effecting reforms 
was carried in the lower house, but was rejected in the upper 
house by the conservatists who form a majority. Whether or 
no any hopes still exist of that democratization of the Prus- 
sian Kingdom, which the Kaiser some little time ago declared 
to be so near his heart, cannot now be ascertained, although 
there are those who believe that upon the success of this move- 
ment depends the future welfare of Germany and even the 
existence of the present dynasty. It is to be feared that such 
an opinion is at present held by so few that it will have no 
practical results. 

The long-talked-of Hindenburg drive has 
Progress of the War. not yet begun, although according to 
credible reports there are masses upon 
masses of soldiers behind the German front lines. Nine hun- 
dred and seventy thousand men within the last two months, it 
_is calculated, have been brought into Belgium and northern 
France by the enemy. General von Ludendorff has recently 
made the assertion that never during the whole course of the 
War has Germany been so strong in men and munitions. There 
are those, however, who think that there will be no such drive, 
and that Germany will recognize the impossibility of break- 
ing through lines held by foes who defeated her when they 
were less than half their present strength. No one will be sur- 
prised if an attempt is made to drive out from Saloniki the 
forces of the Allies which have so long been stationed there 
with a view to cutting off the communications of Germany 
with Constantinople. The defection of Russia rendered it 
impossible to carry out this plan, but the Allies are bound in 
honor to hold the position to safeguard Greece which is 
now their ally, or at all events is acting in concert with 
them. The Kaiser has promised Constantin to replace him 
on his throne. If the attempt is made it is impossible to say 
whether or not it will succeed, but Mr. Bonar Law, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has declared that every yard of 
ground gained by the Germans will cost them dear. 
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Little change has taken place in relative positions in the 
line which stretches from the Channel to the Adriatic. Per- 
haps the most important, certainly the most interesting, is the 
taking over by our American troops of a sector of that line, 
although that sector is at the present time but a small one, 
being only eight miles in length, according to one account, 
and four and one-half miles according to another. In this 
sector our troops had some gratifying successes. Their valor 
was recognized by their French comrades by the bestowal 
of a large number of war crosses. Among the recipients of 
this decoration is Osias Boucher, a Catholic chaplain. Our 
troops also are coéperating with the French in two or three 
other parts of the line. | 

Little change has taken place on the Italian front. Pass- 
ing over the operations on what was the Russian front, to 
which reference has already been made, as well as those 
now taking place on the Transcaucasian front, record may be 
made of a short British advance to the north of Jerusalem and 
Jericho. No attempt, however, to cut the railway running 
east of the course of the Jordan has been recorded, but a Brit- 
ish advance to a point seventy miles east of Bagdad has been 
made, and the town of Hit on the Euphrates has been captured. 
No movement has taken place, either backwards or forwards, 
of the British forces acting north of Bagdad in the direction 
of Mossul. The hopes of uniting with the Russian army which 
was in possession of the greater part of Armenia, have of 
course been frustrated by the abandonment of that province 
to the Turks, as ordered by the Bolshevik Government. 

The submarine warfare, it is regrettable to state, has not 
yet been brought to an end, and it is to be feared that the ex- 
pectations of the British Premier were too sanguine. The 
fact that after long hesitation it has been found necessary to 
introduce rationing into England, at least into parts of it, is an 
evidence of the too great success which German ruthlessness 
has attained. This adoption of rationing, however, is largely 
due to the fact that Great Britain has taken upon herself the 
burden of giving aid to the armies both of France and of 
Italy. 

March 18, 1918. 








With Our Readers. 


NEW type dress marks this issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLp, 

which begins its one hundred and seventh volume. THE 
CaTHOLIC WorRLD was born just after our country emerged from 
a struggle in which were secured those principles of national 
unity which made us forever a nation, one and indivisible. That 
we may still live in peace and security under the institutions we 
have chosen, we are now forced to defend them with our blood. 
May blessed peace speedily crown our arms—if such be God’s 
will; but above all, may we always seek honor first and peace 
afterwards. For honor and peace must the name of America 
ever stand before the world. 


— 
— 


NCE a citizen becomes entitled to the suffrage, is its exercise 
a privilege or a duty: that is the question. And one upon 
whose answer hangs the fate of every democracy. 
, ~ * * 
T has been a byword in many places in the past, that the result 
_of an election might safely be predicted by the Weather 
Bureau. We all know the meaning of Democratic and Republi- 
can weather, and the fact it connotes that many men would rather 
cast their lines in pleasant places than to cast a vote: that for 
them, the exercise of the suffrage is a privilege, not a duty. 
French statistics show that a comparatively small percentage 
of the French rural populations have exercised the suffrage: for 
them, too, it has been an uncoveted privilege, not a duty. Hence 
the undisputed sway of Freemasonry and Socialism in the poli- 
cies of the French Government in the past. For the tremendous 
Catholic feeling evidenced in France since the War, is abundant 
confirmation of the fact that had the French voted, France could 
never have been in the vanguard of anti-clericalism. 
* * * ae. 
N November 6, 1917, the Constitutional Amendment was 
passed at Albany giving the women citizens of the State of 
New York the right to vote. The recent Congressional election 
gave the first opportunity to read into events the answer to our 
question. The registration figures show that out of a possible 
131,216, only 37,623 women signified their intention to vote. In 
some districts only one woman in every eight or ten qualified. Many 
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who did register were evidently rounded up by organizations or 
representatives of the men running for Congress. Some of the 
hard-worked leaders who won the Constitutional Amendment at 
so great a cost, admitted chagrin; others claim the figures to be 
good considering the nature of the election. Some allowance cer- 
tainly must be made for ignorance of their right to vote on the 
part of many women, despite the very efficient educational work 
of the New York State and New York City Woman Suffrage Party 
in such pamphlets as Citizenship and the Vote. The vote is still a 
novelty and some women have not waked up. 
* * # * 
HE tremendous agitation for Woman’s Suffrage for many 
years past has based its claim upon a “right.” It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the claim. For the women of New York 
State, as for the women of every State that has granted them the 
suffrage, the discussion is closed. It is now important that they 
ask themselves honestly and answer conscientiously the ques- 
tion: Is the exercise of the suffrage a privilege or a duty? The 
estimate of woman as a citizen certainly depends upon the an- 
swer; the fortunes of our country may depend upon it. ; 
* * + * 
S the President of the National Association opposed to Woman 

Suffrage wisely pointed out in the New York Times of March 
2d, “this nation cannot fall from outside attack. Neither did 
mighty Russia fall from outside attack.” It was the lack of dis- 
interested citizenship that disrupted Russia; the power of Social- 
ism in its most radical form. How will it be with us, she asks, 
“if the conservative women on the farms and in the home, the 
women of the old parties, largely remain away from the polls, 
while the Socialists, feminists, pacifists and other radicals are 
doubling their political power? ” 

“The 145,000 Socialists who voted against the War and for 
suffrage in New York City already claim to be educating 125,000 
women to vote the Socialist ticket. The suffragists will educate 
a number of women to vote for those measures dear to the heart 
of the feminist. The majority of the Democratic and Republican 
women, educated or not, will practise the doctrine of ‘ no obliga- 
tion to vote.’” Will this prediction be verified? 

* * * * 
N the Catholic mind privilege can never be divorced from re- 
sponsibility. It would seem, then, that Catholic women could 
give but one answer to the question before them; that, especially 
in the face of the figures given by Mrs. Wadsworth, the exercise 
of the ballot should be to them a duty and a paramount one: that 
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no point of taste or time should outweigh the vital necessity for 
God and country of out-voting the Socialist, the feminist, the 
pacifist and the radical. 


& 
> 





F man does not, time certainly tells the truth—eventually. 

Over a decade ago, when the French Government of that day 
began its bitter persecution of the Church, French politicians and 
many secular journals in America, claimed that it was all done 
in the name of liberty and equality. ‘The Church,” they said, 
“was opposed to both; the Church was the enemy of country. 
She was the foe of socia! well-being and the obstacle in the way of 
progress.” It will be remembered that Viviani’s blasphemous 
words were, by official order, posted publicly throughout the 
whole of France. 

In vain did Catholics in France and Catholics throughout the 
world, protest that all this was a lie—a deliberate, infamous lie, 
framed and circulated by men actuated, first, by the basest of 
selfish reasons, and, secondly, by hatred of the Church, its priests 
and its religious, because the Church blocked the fulfillment of 
their selfish ends. In vain did the Catholics of France point out 
over and over again, with evidence unanswerable, that this was a 
Masonic plot, engineered without regard to country, or popular 
interest, or national welfare; that the Freemasons were atheist 
and aimed to de-Christianize France; that the Freemasons were 
unpatriotic, willing to betray their country for wealth and worldly 
position. 

a a * * 

RITING in January, 1907, in the Pall Mall Gazette, J. Caus- 
sade said that “the spirit animating the French Govern- 
ment in its dealing with the Church is the spirit of that hateful, 
contemptible Freemasonry which, out of an association of 
brotherhood has made an instrument of war against all religions.” 
He cites some of the declarations of the leading Freemasons of 
France. M. Delpech, a Senator and one time Grand Master of the 
Great Orient of France, at a meeting of all the Masonic Lodges 
in 1902, said: “The triumph of the Galilean lasted twenty cen- 
turies, a mysterious voice predicts the end of this deceitful God. 
The delusion lasted too long; He disappears, also the lying God. 
As Freemasons we are pleased to say we are not strangers to the 
ruin of the false Prophet.” M. Lafferve, who succeeded Delpech 
as Grand Master and who was the strongest supporter of the Law 
of Separation’ in parliament, said in the Chambers of Deputies: 
“No society ean develop itself either politically or socially under 
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the slavery of a dogma, whatever it is.” At a general meeting of 
the Masonic Lodges in 1879, French Freemasonry confessed that 
its aim “was to de-Christianize France, first by employing all 
means to strangle Catholicism, and then to effect the closing of all 
the churches.” 

In 1903, M. Varenne a French Deputy and a Freemason, 
wrote in the Action: “ We are the adversary of every dogma; we 
fight first the Catholic Church, but the Protestant, the Israelites, 
must not think it is for their benefit; religion is an absurdity 
whatever form it takes.” 

The newspapers that supported'most strongly the French Gov- 
ernment, in passing the Law of Separation, were the Action, the 
Aurore, the Lanterne and the Petite République. The director of 
the first, M. Béranger, wrote, on February 13, 1914: “ Our com- 
mon end with Delpech, is to de-Christianize France, to destroy 
all religions.” M. Flanchon, director of the Lanterne, wrote in 
1905: “ The end of the separation must be the crushing of the 
Church of Religion; the Church will not survive ten years .after 
the Separation Law.” The Aurore was the organ of M. Clémen- 
ceau, then Prime Minister of France. M. Gerault-Richard 
echoed every day in La Petite République “ the atheistic chorus 
of separation and destruction.” 

* x * * 


LTHOUGH these were matters of public history and might 
have been known even to the casual student, the French Sep- 
aration Law has been defended, as a rule, in our country as a just 
and legal proceeding. Modern histories and modern editorials 
on current events have generally approved and accepted it and 
have yazere it favorably as an —— 
* * 
UT, as we have said, time reveals Pa truth. Since the Sepa- 
ration Law was enacted, France has been compelled to fight 
for her national existence. The invader came upon her with fire 
and sword, unjustly, ruthlessly determined to destroy her. Sacri- 
fices have been asked of her such as have been asked of few 
nations. The blood of hundreds of thousands of her sons has been 
immolated on the altar of Country. Every father, mother and 
child has been enlisted in her service. Who have proved them- 
selves the most valiant defenders of home and country and Chris- 
tian civilization? Those Catholics of France who were once 
branded by their Government as the enemies of the nation and of 
her life and liberty. 
The supporters of the Law of Separation are now seen in 
their true colors—anti-patriots as well as anti-clericals. The 
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present Prime Minister, M. Clémenceau, for the sake of his coun- 
try’s life, is now compelled to prosecute the very men with whom 
he once joined hands in persecuting the Church and his Catholic 
fellow citizens. 
* * * * 
N an article by Charles Johnston, published in the New York 
Times February 24, 1918, the question is asked: Why did 
Joseph Caillaux enjoy such long immunity—an immunity which 
made it possible for him to betray French interests, prostitute 
his country’s honor and pile up a fortune by gambling on diplo- 
matic information which came to him as Prime Minister? Why was 
he able to look forward to being again Prime Minister of France? 
The writer answers and says because for years Caillaux was a 
leading member of Freemasonry, which “for the last twenty-five 
or thirty-five years played an almost dominating réle in the poli- 
tics of France, permeating with its octopus-like tentacles, not 
only the political world, but the French army and the French 
financial world.” Caillaux, through his position in Freemasonry, 
was able to obtain immense political power; to amass a great for- 
tune, to secure complete immunity. 

Invisible Government “ was the curse of France. Since 1870 
the real centre of power has been, not in the Palace of the Elysian 
Fields, the official residence of the President of the Republic; not 
in the Bourbon Palace, the meeting place of the Chamber of Dep- 


uties, but in the Rue Cadet, the headquarters of the ‘Grand 


Orient ’—the life centre of ‘Latin Freemasonry’ in France. 
And in this Temple of Mystery in the Rue Cadet, Joseph Cail- 
laux has been one of the Chief Priests.” This Masonic power 
endeavored to impose upon France not a genuine religious 
liberty, but a materialistic and atheistic tyranny. Caillaux 
is talented; brilliant. His gifts gave him leadership. He 
used the German bankers, dickered with them to found branches 
in France, and without any concern for his native land sought 
to be an unprincipled leader in international politics. He posed 
as the champion of International Socialism. He labored in the 
interests of Germany, and worked for a German peace. He 
fathered the dastardly espionage system that worked in army 
and navy, and sought to crush all men of religious faith. Am- 
bitious officers sought promotion not on merit, but through 
Masonic influence. With the Socialists the Freemasons pro- 
tested, in 1912, against, the strengthening of the French army. 
“How formidable the Freemason ‘Internationalist’ opposition 
to the military strengthening of France was, is revealed by this 
statement published just after the fall of Caillaux, in January, 
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1912, and at the very time when the three-years’ law was coming 
into being: 

“* At the present moment, it is estimated that three hundred 
Deputies (out of five hundred and eighty) and one hundred and 
eighty Senators (out of three hundred) are Freeemasons. Free- 
masonry thus disposes of an absolute majority in both legisla- 
tive assemblies. As for the Ministries, for the last twenty-five 
years they have constantly contained a majority of Freemasons.’ ” 

* * * * 

E quote this history of the past that it may throw light on 

the present. History is experience voicing wisdom. France 
saw the curse under which she lay (before the present War 
opened) and determined to throw it off. Her return to the Catho- 
lic Church—and France has ever been Catholic at heart—began 
before August, 1914. 

In an article to which the years have given exceptional value, 
published in THE CaTtHotic Wor .p of April, 1914, Hilaire Belloc 
thus spoke of the evil influence of Freemasonry in France and of 
France’s awakening: 

“ The break-up of Freemasonry came with surprising quick- 
ness, and was brought on as much as anything by the Dreyfus 
case. Its whole power consisted in France, of course, as it con- 
sists everywhere, in secrecy.. To get people to believe that it is a 
mere friendly society—on its own unsupported word and in spite 
of the grossly immoral principle inherent in all secret societies 
—was, and is still in Protestant countries, its principal strength. 
The Dreyfus case blew all that sky-high. French Freemasonry 
then appeared in the eyes of all Frenchmen, however provincial 
or stupid, in the light of an anti-Catholic society, and no one could 
be so dull as not to note the way in which in proportion as Free- 
masonry was strong in any country, in that proportion was the 
violent campaign against the French army and the French Church 
supported. As always happens after a breakdown, events accel- 
erated the failure of Freemasonry when it had once made this 
principal error. Its last attempt—a failure—to play its old réle 
was in connection with the Ferrer case, and now it may be said, 
with some truth, that the very name of this secret society has be- 
‘come ridiculous in the ears of most Frenchmen. Its ritual is 
exposed, its recruitment has fallen to a lower and a lower class 
of citizens; its methods of conspiracy and private spying are pub- 
lic property, and therefore have brought it into final and well- 
deserved odium. 

“ Finally, as I have said, there has been a great, though sin- 
gularly unnoticed, missionary effort at work under the surface 
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during the whole of this generation. It has not had the oppor- 
tunity of working through the schools. Indeed, it has had in the 
educational system of the country nothing but enmity to meet; 
but it has worked through individuals, and especially through 
the great and unprecedented masses of vocations to religious 
life. The proportion of the religious to the total population grew 
in the nineteenth century to be far larger in France than it ever 
has been before. The domestic and personal effects of these voca- 
tions are quite beyond calculation, and as against them merely 
mechanical measures, such as the confiscation of religious prop- 
erty, or even the exile of numerous communities, could be of but 
little moment. 

“One may sum up and say, that the Church has been regain- 
ing her place in France, and therefore in Europe (for upon the 
Church in Gaul the tone of the European mind towards religion 
depends) steadily for over thirty years. One may further say, 
that this growth, long proceeding beneath the surface, became 
markedly apparent in the last ten or fifteen years.” 

ENTURIES ago the model hypocrite was portrayed to all the 
world as the man who stood far up in the temple and said: 

“T thank Thee, Lord, that I am not as the rest of men.” Since 
that day every intelligent and calculating hypocrite has taken 





pains not to separate himself visibly from the rest of men. He 


has accepted the normal standard, not in order to follow it in 
that interior spirit where dwells the Kingdom of God, but to use 
it as a cloak of worldly wisdom to save him from self-betrayal. 
The hypocrite knows that all the world hates a hypocrite, and 
that is why he is one—but secretly. That his secret may die with 
him, he makes sure even to be as the rest of men. Yet in his anx- 
ious inquiry he will see that the rest of men are of every kind, and 
variety. Some gentle, others short-tempered; some honest, others 
deceitful; some generous, others selfish; some believers, others 
doubters; some reverent; others scoffers; some buoyant with 
hope, others keen to scent difficulty and failure. Indeed, if his 
search were carried far enough he would stumble across the an- 
cient Grecian axiom—*“ Know thyself.” He would run up against 
the paradox: that to be like the rest of men, one must be oneself. 
Just because he is not really himself, but another, the classic 


hypocrite is not like the rest of men. 
* * * * 


HE saint is like the rest of men in that he estimates himself 
honestly? the sins he has committed are most clearly his own, 
and he is thé least of disciples. He is like the rest, in that none 
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sees so fully the worth of that potentially divine humanity com- 
mon to all: he forces it straight and swift into the life of God. 
He is one with the rest; with the bad, because, save for God’s 
favor, he is as bad; with the good, since there is no step on the 
upward road where they will not find him ready to lead them 
higher. Yet he has achieved only by daring to bear the brand of 
hypocrite, only by letting his life—though not his lips—proclaim: 
“IT am not as the rest of men.” Courage makes the saint; cow- 
ardice begets the hypocrite. 

* * * * 





HE hypocrite is not humble. Humility is as foreign to him 
as generosity to the miser. Throughout the ages the hypocrite 
has hid himself behind the rest of men. He shows himself as one 
of them. He prates about being no higher, no better, no more 
gifted than any other man. He puts up human kind as a vile 
shield for his unworthiness, his vices, his sins. If he be not really 
like the rest of men, he will make the rest of men like unto him- 
self. If he is quite naturally a sinner, then he spreads a Lutheran 
varnish over all mankind. He is not good—neither are others. 
He is one of the crowd—the crowd is like him and he is like the 
crowd. Uprightness, sincerity, purity of heart, loyalty, trustful- 
ness in the good are for him shibboleths that have ceased to de- 
ceive the great majority of mankind. Marriage, the life-long 
fidelity of one man to one woman, is not characteristic of human- 
kind. Continence is against the very laws of nature; the young 
laugh at it and the old know its ineffectiveness as a human stand- 
ard. Honesty is but a byword in the mouths of men. The really 
good are few and life is but a pretence and a dissemblance. Its 
heart is as faithless and as skeptical as my own; the proper study 
of mankind is the triangle not the cross—so says the hypocrite. 
* * * * 
N age that boasts that everybody is like everybody else, is sure 
to be characterized by much hypocrisy. Its literature is bound 
to be realistic, not in the uplifting but in the sordid sense. Its 
authors will see life as they live it. For our measure of others is 
the stature to which we have grown. Our appreciations are the 
children of our ideals. Our wealth is but the measure of our pos- 
sessions. To him that hath, shall be given. Equally true is it 
that from him that hath not, shall be taken away. 
* * * * 
NABLE to take, or unblessed with the opportunity of taking 
the discipline of humility—the gift which lowers yet exalts, 
which opens the vision of both depth and height—the literary 
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hypocrite loses himself in the sea of human infidelity and human 
pessimism, and reads for others the message of his own fatalism. 
This is the cardinal sin not only of the modern novel, but of 
much of modern, serious philosophical and political writing. Its 
opening appeal carefully sounds the note of the author’s sameness 
with humankind; he too is like the rest of men and he advances 
for their welcome with the greeting of a brother: “ We are all 
weak and sinful creatures,” he pleads. “That is about all the 
truth we know. Our worst side is our only side, and the supreme 
study of literature and of life is our vice—not our virtue.” 
* * * . 
UT however strange it may appear to one who thus speaks, 
the rest of men will seek, or be forced to seek, a higher and 
happier message; and rejecting the man who seeks to be like the 
rest of us, will accept, and believe in Him Who was most unlike 
us all. 





> 
> 


N these our days, the following paragraph taken from Black- 
wood’s Magazine has a special significance. Our readers will 
recall that General San Martin was a Catholic. 
“ The Cumbre, the summit of the mountain-pass between the 
Argentine and Chile, was reached and conquered at last, and 


_ one traveler at least felt a thrill of pride and exhilaration. He 


also felt a gale of icy wind that blew through his thick poncho as 
if it had been a gauze veil and ate into his very vitals. For this 
spot, though only the highest point of the pass into Chile, and 
though beside the snow-clad giants that rise on every side, it is no 
mountain at all, is actually approaching thirteen thousand feet 
above sea level, and is bitingly cold. What it can be like in winter 
is perhaps best gauged by a small rough-hewn mausoleum of 
stone which covers the remains and commemorates the bravery 
of five postmen, who, while carrying the mails from Chile, were 
frozen to death at this very spot. 

“ But, indeed, this Cumbre, so far from the world of men, is 
an open-air sanctuary of the sublimities. Over its bleak stony 
bosom passed the heroic army of General San Martin as he led 
them to victory against the Spaniards, freeing first Chile and then 
Peru from the hated yoke, and ensuring for ever the liberty of 
his native land.” 

; * * * * 
NE’S attention, however, is drawn more immediately to some- 
thing eise. The boundary-line between the Argentine and 
Chile runs right along the summit of this pass, and erected upon 
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this line is perhaps one of the most curious memorials in the 
world. It is a colossal statue of Christ the Redeemer. Cast in 
bronze, and raised upon a solid concrete pediment, the gigantic 
figure—it seems to be nearly forty feet in height—is designed in 
loose robes, and bears aloft in one arm a great metal cross. The 
pediment bears a plaque with the following inscription: ‘The 
Workers’ Clubs of the Argentine Republic to Christ the Redeemer 
for lasting peace between the Argentine and Chilean nations, 
1902-1904.’ 

“It was designed by an Argentine sculptor, and commemo- 
rates the settlement by arbitration of a boundary dispute which 
threatened a bitter war between the two nations. But the spec- 
tator hardly thinks of that, both touching and promising though 
it is. He sees only the majestic Figure of peace and goodwill, 
standing there amidst the silence and the unspeakable sublimity, 
far above the busy haunts of men, in the very heart of the Andes.” 
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